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FOREWORD 


So Many in India and abroad have known Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose but so few have been able to document their 
impressions of him in a manner that does justice to his total 
personality. The capacity to do so is indeed rare. Admiration 
comes easily, but comprehension of a phenomenon such as 
Subhas Chandra Bose comes only to the deeply perceptive 
few. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Mrs. Kitty Kurti’s 
record of her meetings and discussions with Netaji bear the 
stamp of a keenly perceptive mind. The facts and the descrip- 
tions are remarkably correct even though three decades have 
since passed. The letters, of unusual interest by themselves, 
strengthen her narrative and conclusions. 

Indian readers will have much to learn from this account. 
They will know at first hand the reactions of an unprejudiced 
and sympathetic foreigner to our leader’s personality and 
philosophy of life. As to foreign readers, I hope the book 
will help dispel many of the warped and uninformed notions 
which exist abroad about Netaji and India. The size of the 
book is no measure of its value both as a personal account 
and a piece of history. 

By writing this, Mrs. Kurti has done her part as a friend 
of India and human freedom. 


SistR K. Bose 
1 Woodburn Park 
Calcutta 20 
September 7, 1965 


PREFACE 


Tus book is both an effort to recapture the spirit between 
the years 1930 and 1940—a decade important for the death 
of an old and the birth of a new era—and to pay tribute 
to Netaji who, like Gandhi, was extraordinary not, only 
politically but spiritually as well. 

To my mind, matters of spirit are as vitally important 
and necessary today as “‘matters of matter’, viz., economics, 
industry and technology. In fact, they balance and match 
each other; neither can develop or survive without the other. 

Initially the slender volume was meant to commemorate 
a friendship—a few meetings and conversations with Subhas 
Chandra Bose, a fascinating person and a remarkably 
intelligent and deep man. When Dr. Sisir Kumar Bose, 
Executive Director of Netaji Research Bureau, informed me 
that the book was chosen to appear on Netaji’s birthday, 
I felt both glad and honoured about it. I hope it will convey 
some of the spirit in which our conversations were held and 


our friendship grew and developed. 


Krrry Kurt 
Wellfleet, Mass., 
Cape Cod, U.S.A. 
July 11, 1965 
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CHAPTER ONE 
FIRST ENCOUNTER 


SprinG 1933. Berlin, German 
Kurfurstendamm. There is spring in the aj 

budding, the foliage looks like lace. But I ote nardih "The 
flower stalls are overflowing, fat red-cheeked women offer ne 
huge bunches of blue fragrant violets and honey-coloured 
daffodils. But I turn my face away. I am not happy, fixe gale 
three months ago Adolf Hitler had come to power—Adolf, 
the Austrian. 

Though born and brought up in Czechoslovakia, I had 
been educated in Vienna. Hence I had no illusions. I knew 
the Austrian mentality thoroughly: the Narrow, prejudiced 
mind of the petit bourgeoisie and the incredible intolerance of 
its youth. I knew the Austrian neurosis. I had seen what 
Austria could do to a person, the best and the worst. Yes. 
especially Austria. There was both great light and deep shadow 
there; great culture and finesse, exquisite taste, as well as an 
unbelievable rottenness. For had not Austria given a Mozart to 
the world—the infinite joy and bliss of his music? And had 
not Austria given birth to a Hitler—the man who brought 
World War II upon mankind? 

Walking slowly along the broad beautiful avenue, I was full 
of fears and premonitions. I could not understand, could not 
believe, that people were unable to see through this fiend. 

Or were they, perhaps, unwilling to see? 

Arriving at a grocery, I stopped and bought some cheese 
and fresh vegetables. Then I turned into a side street and 
entered a small Jewish fishmarket. 

“Good morning, Mr. Grunbaum, how are you today?” 

“Oh fine! And how are you, Mrs. Kurti?” 

“How can I be well, Mr. Grunbaum, with that man Hitler 
in power. He is a dangerous fellow, believe me.” 

“Mrs. Kurti, you are imagining! How can you be such a 
pessimist? Ridiculous! Look, Mrs. Kurti, as long as a man is 
small and hasn’t power, he will shout and rage and preach and 
threaten. But once he is in power, he’ll shut up, believe me. 


y- I am walking along the 
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He’ll become quiet and satisfied and well-behaved. Now that 
Hitler has what he wants—power—he’ll behave, he’ll become 
normal. Don’t you see? All will end well, I assure you!” 

“Never, Mr. Grunbaum! Not with that man Hitler! He is 
a fanatic! He is narrow, sly, dangerous—a sadist. And a 
dreadful Jew-baiter! Clear out of here, Mr. Grunbaum!” 

“Clear out? But Mrs. Kurti, are you out of your mind? 
Why, never! I have a little shop here. It’s providing me with 
a living. And Berlin is my home. Why, I’ve lived here for 
fifty years. What are you thinking, Mrs. Kurti? What’s 
troubling you? Good God, you must be seeing ghosts, or 
something!” 

“I don’t believe so, Mr. Grunbaum. I have lived for many 
years in Austria. I know Hitler and I know the mob. There is 
absolutely no hope for you. Perhaps not even for the world. 
There might even be a war. This man will destroy everything. 
He can’t help it, he is evil. You must realize, Mr. Grunbaum, 
I am Czechoslovakian. For the time being I am protected. 
But you are not. Get out of here while you can.” 

He shvok his head and at that moment the door opened 
and a young woman entered. She raised her arms with a 
“Heil Hitler” and I left the shop hurriedly. A feeling of utter. 
helplessness came over me, I felt sick. Was I perhaps too pessi- 
mistic? Nobody seemed to sense the abyss that was opening 
before us, the abyss of hate and sadism, the abyss of destruc- 
tion, which I could literally smell as I walked along the streets 
of Berlin. 

Only last August, Alex and I had been married. August, 
1932. We had left beautiful, smiling Czechoslovakia for a 
Germany balanced on the brink—doomed. When we had 
arrived, the country had still been free. Threatened by terrible 
forces, desperately sick, yes; but still free. Now many things 
could happen. 

With some luck, however, some courage, some foresight, 
some loyalty, perhaps a Nazi coup could be prevented. 

But after only four months Hitler had taken over. 


Walking to my apartment, I was suddenly struck by a 
strange figure slowly approaching me. It was a tall, slender 
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man, obviously Indian.'He was chad in a dark suit, not unlike a 
priest’s. He wore a small, cream-coloured Gandhi cap that 
made him stand out. His face, a dark olive, was round and 
childlike, yet strikingly intelligent. 

It was not only his intelligence that struck me, but his all- 
encompassing glance which, taking in all details, immediately 
arrived at the core of the matter, the very crux of things. A 
glance which, going beyond the outer appearance of things, 
immediately arrived at their very essence. Another thing that 
struck me as unusual was his way of walking. His slow, erect 
gait gave the impression of singular dignity and control. 

Forgetting my shyness, I stopped and gazed after the man. 
Strangely enough, he too stopped and looked back at me. We 
smiled briefly, he, perhaps, somewhat astonished, while I 
confess that I was abashed. 

This was our first encounter. No doubt, I had rum across an 
outstanding person, a mystic, a spiritual man. Oh, how I 
wished I were a young man instead of a young woman. Then 
I could have approached him, introduced myself and spoken 
with no reservation. How unfortunate always to be hampered 
by convention. What a pity to miss contact with such a man—a 
wise Hindu—in a Babel like Berlin. To lose sight of a person 


of obvious spirituality, at a moment when one was so in need 
of strength. 


CHAPTER TWO 


SECOND ENCOUNTER 


BERLIN holds its breath. Fear stalks the city. Reports about 
imprisonments, murder, trials; rumours about concentration 
camps are going around. Cultural life is fast disintegrating. 
Theatre, music, the arts show signs of decline. Free criticism, 
open argument vanish from the papers. Even the leading 
paper, “Das Berliner Tageblatt”, has changed tone and has 
become a Nazi paper. 

I drop the paper disgustedly, as the telephone rings. 

“Guten Morgen, Kitty, this is Hans. How are you? Did you 
hear about the American Cultural Club? A Reverend Johnson 
is running the place. I know you are interested in India, its 
philosophy, its culture, its politics. Why don’t you attend the 
session tomorrow night? A certain Subhas Chandra Bose is 
going to speak. Might be interesting.” 

“Thank you, Hans, yes, we may go. I don’t know yet. 
There is a concert I should like to attend—F urtwangler 
directing the Philharmonic. Well, we’ll see. And what about 
you, will you be there?” 

“No, I’m sorry, Kitty, I can’t go. We are producing a new 
film. I'll be at work with the UFA. See you soon.” 

The next day Alex and I decided to go to the American 
Club. Deep inside us, we were already weighing the possibi- 
lities of emigrating to the United States. I had a great uncle 
there, perhaps he would give us an affidavit. So why not go to 
the Club and meet the Rev. Mr. Johnson? Why not meet 
Americans and observe how they think? Also, an Indian was 
to speak. He might be able to give us some information about 
the stranger with the Gandhi cap. 

Imagine my astonishment when the Indian with the search- 
ing, all-penetrating eyes turned out to be the speaker. I listened 
intently to all he had to say and was most surprised to find 
that this was a political and not, as I had expected, a philo- 
sophical speech. Still, as I carefully watched his countenance, 
I realized that he was by no means merely a politician, he 
was, above all, a true philosopher. A man who, though fighting 
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valiantly for the liberation of his country, was equally in- 
terested in man’s fate and destiny, in all humanity. 

He gave a clear description of the aims and goals of the 
All-India Congress and its fight for independence. He men- 
tioned non-cooperation and non-violence ag the most effective 
means of fighting government and thus obtaining political . 
independence for India. He made a particular point of men- 
tioning the split between the younger, more radical group of 
Congress, of which he and Nehru were leading members, and 
the older, more conservative group headed by Gandhi. 

There were about two hundred people present. My husband 
and I took seats in one of the front rows, and we observed 
that Mr. Bose had noticed-us. Our eyes met repeatedly, and it 
did not take me long to arrive at the conclusion that we were, 
so to speak, old acquaintances, kindred spirits. 

After the meeting a hig crowd gathered around Mr. Bose. 
I tried in vain to reach him. It was impossible. Once or twice 
I saw him looking in our direction, but what could I do with 
the crowd milling about? We conversed therefore with every- 
body else but Mr. Bose. We had our tea and cookies, and 
were about to leave, when I suddenly saw my chance. 

The crowd had drifted apart. There stood Mr. Bose all by 
himself. I crossed the room and reached him. We smiled and 
shook hands, but before I could utter a word, the crowd 
closed in again and we were driven apart. Soon afterwards 
I saw him leave. 

Now I could hear Rev. Johnson speak with a couple of men 
who, by their accent, seemed British. I saw the minister 
frown, then turn red and become angry. I hesitated to approach 
him, though I did want to thank him for an interesting evening, 
and inquire about Mr. Bose. More people kept coming to 
speak to him and thank him. He still seemed nervous and 
diffident. Finally, I had my chance. 

“Mr. Johnson,” I said, “this has been a most unusual 
evening. Thank you very much. Mr. Bose is an interesting 
person. Who is he really?” 

‘Well, I wish I had never started this, had never invited 
the man,” he replied with irritation. “He is a traitor to the 
British government, perhaps even to the cause of India. I am 
not at all happy. I should never have done this.”’ 
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Though I was to attend many more of his meetings, this 
was the only time I ever saw Mr. Johnson angry. Never again 
did he express displeasure over a speaker. He just wasn’t the 
type to do so, he was too urbane. 

But why had he been displeased with the man? How could 
he be displeased with Bose? This was a man of obvious spiri- 
tuality, whether he was a politician or not, whether or not he 
had to be one. 

Now who was this man? And what was his enigma ? 

Pondering these questions we departed soon afterwards. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THIRD ENCOUNTER 


A few days later, my husband and I were going along the 
Tauentzien Strasse. We had just left a vegetarian restaurant 
where we had had a delicious meal. 

As we walked along, we encountered groups of S. S. men 
in smart-looking black uniforms, as well as Brown Shirts, 
with faces like big beef. I felt dizzy; the world started to spin 
around me; it seemed as if it might break apart, open under 
my feet. Violence, brutishness, stupidity seemed to hang over 
us. I shuddered. 

But Alex denied the existence of any danger. The engineer, 
the rationalist in him, rejected even the possibility. Evil, 
madness, insanity, simply did not exist for him. He was too 
sober, too established in his thinking to recognize signs of 
a nation rushing headlong into madness. 

“Granted that everything is not perfect.” he said, “it 
never is, anyway. But if the government, the people who are 
running the government, were insane, how could they handle 
affairs of state? Anybody who insists on such a thing must be 
suffering from some form of madness himself.” 

“But there is such a thing as insanity,” I was about to 
retort. “‘And if the head, the mind of a nation—that is to say 
the government—is sick, it follows that the entire nation will 
run amok.” All this was on the tip of my tongue. But instead 
I merely replied: 

“Let’s leave, Alex! Let’s go back to Czechoslovakia.” 

“Go home? No, my dear, we do not move from here, we 
stay right in Berlin!’ answered Alex, with all the odds against 
him. So said millions of individuals, with all the odds against 
them as well. Quos deus vult perdere prius dementat. (Whom God 
would destroy, he first deprives of his senses.) To lose even his 
life seems easier to man, the breadwinner, than to give up his 
work. How frequently, in times of danger, one encounters 
this attitude of the male. There is not much one can do 
about it. 

I felt Alex becoming impatient. “Well then,” I say, “let’s 
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relax and talk about flowers. Or about vegetarian diet.” But I 
can’t win. 

“Man is an omnivore, a creature that eats both vegetable 
and meat,” exclaims Alex categorically. 

“So he is,” I admit. “But isn’t it delightful to eat vegetables ? 
And aren’t salads and omelettes, fruits, grains and nuts most 
delectable? Imagine how much suffering could be avoided if 
we could only control our appetites.” 

Bur Alex merely frowns as I walk along in thought. The 
world is reeking from the blood of man and beast. Violence is 
hanging in the air. Ah, but it is also spring, with the song of 
birds, the gentle smile of love. We ourselves are newly married. 
Perhaps, perhaps mankind will come to its senses. Perhaps the 
future will turn out well in spite of all the sinister signs and 
warnings. 

Suddenly I stand stockstill. 

“Look!” I say breathlessly to Alex. “here comes Mr. Bose. 
We couldn’t talk to him the other night, he was so surrounded. 
Suppose we try to speak to him now, and invite him for lunch? 
Any day and time suits me.” 

We watch the tall, straight figure in black as he approaches. 
He glances toward us. I give Alex an encouraging touch, and 
he moves quickly to shake hands. 


I join them, we exchange a few words, and Mr. Bose 


agrees 
to come for lunch the next day. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


FIRST VISIT 


WE are in our apartment, Alex at his desk and I in the 
kitchen, awaiting Mr. Bose’s arrival. We are young, we are all 
expectation. I know this is an exceptional person, a mystic, a 
deeply spiritual man. Involved in politics, yes, but not dut of 
inclination or personal ambition. No, it must be due to a 
sheer sense of duty. I know of India’s bitter fight for indepen- 
dence. And 1 feel dimly that this strange and wonderful 
person is here to work for this goal. 

But why Germany? This puzzles me. He ought to hate this 
nation, despise the group that represents today’s Germany. He 
must sense the total moral collapse, the utter confusion of this 
country, of all Europe, if not indeed of Western civilization as 
a whole. My husband has remained non-committal and matter- 
of-fact. But I, for my part, am baffled. Why? for what subtle 
end is this sensitive man in Germany? 

The bell rings. Our guest has arrived. Slowly, with erect 
posture and great dignity, he proceeds into our tiving room. 
We sit down. Immediately, the air is charged with a strange 
power. Even the light changes from the usual Berlin grey to a 
clear, shining translucence—a cloud of shining mysticism that 
surrounds this strange and charming man. 

I look into the face of this unbelievable person. I see his 
Buddha-like smile, the great intelligence of the eyes, the 
keenness of the whole facial expression. And I feel, I intuit 
that this sweet and mysterious brother of mine is gifted with 
extraordinary understanding—that he senses more directly 
and quickly than other humans do. I also take delight in that 
smile that does not leave his face, for it signifies acceptance of 
my husband and me. 


Now I arrange the table, pour tea, and we sit down for 
lunch. There are slices of lean meat, some dry, fluffy rice, 
and a variety of raw and cooked vegetables. There is no wine, 
no liquor, for I know he does not care for it. 
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“Mr. Bose, may I serve you some meat?” I ask, 

“Yes indecd, but not too much, Mrs. Kurti!”’ 

“Help yourself to rice and vegetables, Mr. Bosc. Here is 
some bread and butter. I am not quite sure if you are a vege- 
tarian. By the way, do the Indians in gencral prefer vegetari 
diet, Mr. Bose ? I mean, are they vegetarians ?” 

“Tt all depends, Mrs. Kurti, some are and some are not. It 
depends upon their philosophy of life, their caste and also 
upon their social status. Poor people can’t afford to eat much 
meat. Of course we Hindus are no beef eaters. Concerning 
myself, I don’t happen to be a vegetarian, though I eat very 
little meat. Compared with the European, the Hindu eats 
little meat, or none.” 

As he speaks I follow the light gestures of his supple hands. 
He has the true Asiatic hand, finely boned, with fingers so 
thin and sensitive that I wonder where his strength comes 
from. 

“The weather was so mild and sunny this morning, Mr. 
Bose, did you have time to go for a walk?” 

“No, Mrs. Kurti. You see, I had an interview with Mr. 
Goering. I came directly from his office to your place.” 

My husband and I are aghast. We catch our breath. For 
the moment we are too surprised, too taken aback, to think. 

What can this man have to do with Gocring? How can he 
stand the sight, the smell of a Goering, the big brute, the 
crazed bull of Nazi Germany? If ever there were Opposites, 
complete opposites, surely they are Bose and Goering. 

I realize, of course, that through the total ruin of Europe, 
especially of Great Britain, India might be able to gain in- 
dependence. I also know that this could result only from a 
terrible and devastating war, that would completely weaken 
Europe and, in the end, bring self-rule to India, as well as 
other colonies. 

It strikes me too that the very symbol and symptom of the 
physical ruin that would come by war is the spiritual and 
moral collapse of Germany and its people which I am witness- 
ing. 

I know the trash of Europe, represented by the Hitler- 
Goering-Goebbels triumvirate, the S.A. and the S.S. troops. 
And backing the mob in all countries (as in every period of 


an 
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history) are the great opportunists—big business, giant in- 
dustry, high financial circles, the fickle press—triumphant 
now, as in all times of decline. I know that jointly they can 
destroy us all, morally and physically, inside and out, through 
and through. Mr. Bose apparently knows it too. And, on the 
instant, I know that this is why he is in Berlin. 

For a moment we face each other and understand. I am 
perturbed. But he only lifts his shoulders as if to say: 

What else is there to do? Rotten business, but it has to 
be done. Somebody has to do it. Life offers us only a single 
chance and we have to seize it. India and its people have been 
starved, degraded, exploited. This cannot go on forever. I am 
doing this job because I have to. There is no other way. Can’t 
you see? 

Now it is my turn to raise my shoulders in slight protest. 
Then I say hesitantly: 

“T do understand. I too would do anything to free my 
country, except to deal with the Nazis; that I could not do. 
I could never come to terms with them. They are repugnant 
to me. Loathsome. Something I shrink from touching. They 
are like pestilence to me—infectious. Can you really ally 
yourself with Satan’s representatives on earth, to save your 
world? Can you?” 

“Tt is dreadful,” he answers, “but it must be done. It is 
our only way out. India must gain her independence, cost 
what it may. And it may mean the collapse of Europe. But 
it is a rotten Europe, Mr. and Mrs. Kurti, and therefore does 
not concern me. Surely there are excellent people, here and in 
England, for whom I feel respect and affection; some may 
perish and die, and I shall be sad over their loss. And there are 
some people in India who may survive, though they certainly 
do not deserve to. But let us not be sentimental. I am doing 
what I have to do; what must be done. Have you an idea, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kurti, of the despair, the misery, the humiliation of 
India? Can you imagine her suffering and indignation? 
British imperialism there can be just as intolerable as your 
Nazism here, I assure you. But it is, perhaps, difficult for you 
to understand it all.” 

There is a pause, a moment of gravity. We do not find the 
right answer, for it is impossible for us to feel about things as 
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he does. But we have a genuine understanding for the man, 
We sense him to be preeminently a man of the spirit; a man 
of deep, true insight and experience who, at the sacrifice of 
his personal inclinations, has assumed the role of a politician, 
Our respect for him is deep and real. 


He changes the subject by alluding to his home in Calcutta 
and’ his education in England. We ask him about Indian 
philosophy and religion. As he quotes passages from the Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavadgita, Alex and I listen with rapt 
attention. 

A newspaper is lying on the table. My husband’s eye has 
been caught by an article on extrasensory perception. Turning 
to our guest, he remarks: 

“Mr. Bose, I know that India has brought forth a remarkable 
culture. Art, philosophy and religion have flourished there for 
literally thousands of years. No wonder you are so far ahead 
of us.” 

He pauses. Then, pointing to the newspaper, he continues: 
“Here is an article about extrasensory perception; that is, 
about telepathy or thought-transference. I am fascinated by 
this phenomenon, and I believe it to be quite possible, indeed. 
But what I am thinking of now goes even deeper. 

“I understand that there are certain Yogis, or holy men, 
who are able to tell your past and to predict your future. 
That there are men who can read your inmost thoughts. And 
that there are even some who, though miles away, can con- 
centrate to such a degree that they appear before your very 
eyes and talk with you. Are these things true, Mr. Bose? I 
mean Can any one exercise such powers? Can the extrasen- 
sory faculty be developed to such a degree? To be specific, if 
I may, have you yourself ever encountered a person who was 
able to perform any of these feats?” 

“I do not like to speak about this particular subject, Mr. 
Kurti. But all right, I have had experience in these matters. 
I met one or two persons who told me in detail of my past. 
They were things impossible for any outsider to know, unless 
you chose to explain them by telepathy or thought-transference. 
And if I had insisted they could have predicted my future too. 
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Yes indeed, Mr Kurti, there are certain Sannyasins or holy 
men who, though far away, are able to appear and talk to 
you. But I don’t believe this to be a wholesome way of exercis- 
ing psychic power. In fact, I believe it harbours certain 
dangers.” ; : 

My husband and I were deeply impressed. The information 
had come froma reliable source. It took us some time to digest it. 

“What about meditation or contemplation, and certain 
spiritual exercises, Mr. Bose?” I asked now, in turn. “Do you 
believe in them?” 

“They are true and wonderful, Mrs. Kurti. And most 
important.” Mr. Bose answered, becoming more and more 
animated. ‘I think we Hindus are the born metaphysicians. 
We are deeply religious and have developed certain meta- 
physical systems and practices that can bring us to the very 
core of the cosmic force and that revitalize us to a marvellous 


degree.” 
At this he suddenly broke off as if to say: “But one must 
not talk about these things ...”” Then he continued: 


“But what about modern psychology, Mrs. Kurti? I am 
thinking in particular of psychoanalysis, that strange and in- 
teresting approach to the soul of the individual, which the 
Central Europeans have lately developed. It interests me very 
much, though I know rather little about it. However, the 
world is becoming smaller, countries are coming closer to one 
another, cultures are mingling. We have to borrow from one 
another. I have somehow the notion, Mrs. Kurti, that you are 
interested in this field. Am I right? We must talk about it when 
I sec you again. I must leave now. 

“And concerning engineering, Mr. Kurti,” he said, turning 
now to Alex, “‘it interests me no less, though for a very different 
and practical reason. We Indians must learn a lot from the 
West and integrate a vast variety of predominantly technical 
factors into our culture. We have to catch up with you in the 
sciences and in engineering. We have a long way to go of 
course, but the day will comce—self-rule will come—and 
then we shall begin our own social and industrial revolution. 
India may be free sooner than any one would have thought 
possible. Goodbye now, Mr. and Mrs. Kurti, it is getting late, 
I must leave. I shall see you again.” 
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With these words Mr. Bose rose to go, Though Alex was 
usually little interested in political and psychological dis- 
cussions, he was most impressed by Mr. Bose’s remarks and by 
the exciting and rich spiritual-atmosphere that surrounded us 
during his presence. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
SECOND VISIT 


Tue days pass quickly. Mr. Bose is coring this evening. 
Both of us are all expectation, looking orward to seeing this 
remarkable man whom the English call a terrorist but whom 
we regard as a most civilized, if not a saintly man. 

The bell rings and Alex goes to open the door. I hear 
laughter, greetings, the exchange of friendly words. And now 
our friend enters the living room. Again I feel the aura spread- 
ing. A great and rare pleasure takes hold of me: I can’t help 
admiring the tall upright figure, the reserved posture that 
suggests great spiritual discipline, and the extremely intelligent 
expression of the eyes that seem to absorb and understand so 
much more than is usually given to one. 

We sit down at the table and enjoy the light meal, the casy 
talk, the relaxing half hour. Then our friend produces a small 
yellow pamphlet bearing the title: “The Presidential Speech 
of Sj. Subhas Bose at the Third Indian Political Conference at 
Friar’s Hall, London, on Saturday, June 10, 1933.” 

Before he starts reading from it, he makes a few introductory 
remarks about the social and political map of India as well as 
the mechanics of British rule. Then he explains what India 
means economically and politically to Britain and, finally, 
proceeds to tell us briefly about the beginnings of Nationalism 
in India. 

“The National Congress,” he explains, “was founded in 
1885 by Allan O. Hume, an Englishman, and others, to 
establish a sense of national political consciousness and a feeling 
of unity with Great Britain. Its original purpose was [0 
gradually make India a British dominion by constitutional 
means. 

“In 1917 Gandhiji called for Swaraj, ie. complete indepen- 
dence, or self-rule. Satyagraha, non-violence and non-coopera: 
tion, became the chief weapon of the party. The first non- 
violent disobedience campaign was used on a large scale in 
1919, 

“In 1920 Motilal Nehru, the father of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
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became the president of the Congress. Motilal Nehru was a 
most able leader and a close friend of Gandhi. 

“In 1925 Gandhi became the leader. The party took on the 
aspects of a mass organization that fought with foresight and 
decision for self-rule. Satyagraha proved a most effective weapon 
of fighting government in order to gain independence; like- 
wise home manufacture and the boycott of foreign goods. 

“You read,” he added with a serious smile, “of Gandhiji’s 
imprisonment for violating the state monopoly by publicly 
extracting salt from sea water. Yes indeed, civil disobedience 
as a technique to achieve our national goals is working 
wonders,” 

He paused for a moment, then continued: “Strength and 
confidence are growing steadily within the masses, and there is 
no doubt in my mind that we shall be victorious. We must 
become firmer, however, must introduce more radical methods, 
must become more radical altogether. And I believe we are 
getting there!” he added with a quiet smile. 

“Until only recently Congress has been dominated ‘by 
conservative political groups. But lately a strong socialist 
tendency has developed, largely under the influence of Nehru 
and myself. And it must be clearly understood that, first, we 
have to use more radical weapons in order to fight government 
successfully; and second, that once we have gained self- 
government we must introduce drastic social reforms in order 
to speed up progress and recovery in all walks of life.” 

He stopped, gave us a searching look, opened his pamphlet 
and started lecturing to us, partly following the text, partly 
speaking extemporaneously—warming up to his subject more 
and more as he went along. 


(1) With regard to our goal, is a compromise between England 
and India ultimately possible? 

(2) With regard to our method, can India win political freedom 
by following the path of periodical compromise and without 
adopting an uncompromisingly militant plan of action? 


To the first question I say that such a compromise is not possible. - 
A political compromise is possible only when there is some community 
of interest. But in the case of England and India there are no common 
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interests which can make a compromise between the two nations 
ible and desirable, as we shall see from the following: 
1) There is no social kinship between the two countries. 


(2) 
(3) 


There is hardly anything in common between the cultures of 
India and of Britain. 

From the economic standpoint, India is to Britain a supplier 
of raw materials and a consumer of British manufactures. On 
the other hand, India aspires to be a manufacturing country, 
so that she could become self-contained in the matter of manu- 
factured goods and could also export not only raw materials 
but manufactured goods as well. 

India is at present one of the biggest markets for Great Britain. 
The industrial progress of India therefore is against Britain’s 
economic interests. 

India affords empolyment at present to young Britishers in the 
army and in the civil administration in India. But this is against 
India’s interests and India wants her own children to occupy 
all these posts. 

India is sufficiently strong and has enough resources to be 
able to stand on her own legs without the help or patronage 
of Great Britain. In this respect the position of India is quite 
different from that of the dominions. 

India has so long been exploited and dominated by Britain . 
that there is a genuine apprehension that in the event of a 
political compromise between the two countries, India will 
stand to lose and Britain will stand to gain. Moreover, India 
has developed an “‘inferiority complex” as a result of her long 
servitude, and this “inferiority complex’’ will remain as long as 
India is not completely independent of Britain. 

India wants the status of a free country, with her own flag, her 
own army, navy and defence force, and with her own ambassa- 
dors in the capitals of free countries. Without this invigorating 
and life-giving freedom, Indians will never be able to rise to 
the full stature of their manhood. Independence is to India a 
psychological, ethical, cultural, economic and political necessi- 
ty. It is an essential condition of the new awakening in India. 
Independence, which India aspires after to-day, is not ‘Domi- 
nion Home Rule,’ as we find in Canada or Australia, but full 
national sovereignty as obtains in the United States of America 
or in France. 


(9) As long as India remains within the British Empire she will 


2 


not be able to safeguard the interest of other Indians who 
have settled in other parts of the Entpire. The weight of Great 
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Britain has always been, and always will be, thrown on the! 
side of white races—as against the Indians. An independent 
India, on the other hand, will be able to secure better treat- 
ment for her children who have settled in different parts of 
the British Empire. 


It will thus be seen that the basis of a compromise between India 
and Great Britain does not exist. Consequently, if the leaders of the 
Indian people disregard this fundamental fact and effect a compro- 
mise with the British Government, the arrangement will not last. 
Like the ““Gandhi-Irwin Pact” of March, 1931, it will be short-lived. 
The social, economic and political forces working within India are 
such that no peace is possible between India and Britain till her 
legitimate aspirations are fulfilled. . 

The only solution of the present deadlock that is possible is through 
the attainment of India’s freedom. This implies the defeat of the 
British Government in India. How India can win freedom for herself, 
we shall now have to consider. 

With regard to the second question—namely, the question of the 
method we should adopt—I may say that the country has already 
rejected the path of periodical compromise. The support which the 
country gave to the Indian National Congress was due to the fact 
that the Congress promised to win independence for India and pro- 
mised to fight on and on till this was accomplished. Therefore, in 
determining our future policy and plan, we should rule out, once for 
all, the prospect of periodical compromise. 

The Congress hoped to win political freedom for India by paralys- 
ing the Civil administration of the country through non-co-operation 
and Civil Disobedience. It is necessary now to analyse the causes of 
our failure in doing so in order that we may be more successful in 
future. 

The position of the British Government in India to-day in relation 
to the Indian National Congress can be compared to a well-armed 
and well-equipped fortress standing in the midst of territory which has 
suddenly become hostile. Now, however well-equipped a fortress may 
be, it requires for its safe existence for all time a friendly civil popula- 
tion living around and near it. But even if the surrounding popula- 
tion become hostile, the fortress has nothing to fear in the immediate 
future, so long as the people round about it do not make an active 
attempt to seize the fortress. The objective of the Indian National 
Congress is to get possession of the fortress now occupied by the 
British Government. Towards this end the Congress has succeeded 
in winning over the sympathy and support of the population living 
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round about and near the fortress. This is the first stage of the cam- 
aign from the Indian side. For the next stage of the campaign, either 
or both of the following steps can be taken: 
(1) A complete economic blockade of the fortress, which will 
starve into submission the army occupying the fortress. 
(2) An attempt to capture the fortress by force of arms. 


In the history of war both these methods have been tried with 
success. In the last great war Germany was the victor from a military 
point of view, but she was starved into submission through the 
economic blockade of the Allies. This blockade was possible because 
the Allies had control over the seas and over the lines of communica- 
tion leading into Germany. 

In India no attempt has been made to storm the enemy’s citadel 
by force of arms, as the Congress policy has been pledged to non- 
violence. The economic blockade, though attempted in a general 
way by the Congress, has failed for three reasons: 

(a) All the external communications leading to India are con- 

trolled by the Government. 

(b) Owing to defective organization inside India the lines of 
communication from the seaports to the interior and from one 
part of the country to another are not controlled by the 
Congress, but by the Government. 

(c) The machinery for collecting revenue—on which depends the 
existence of the British Government in India—has not been 
seriously impaired. There have been deficits in most provinces, 
no doubt, but the Government have been able to make up 
either by increased taxes or by borrowing. 


It should always be remembered that a nationalist movement 
can succeed in paralysing a foreign Government only when either 
or all of the following steps are taken: 

(1) Prevention of tax and revenue collection. 

(2) Adoption of measures whereby help from other quarters— 
whether financial or military—may not reach the Govern- 
ment in times of distress. 

(3) Winning over the sympathy and support of the present 
supporters of the British Government in India—that is, of the 
Army, the Police and the Civil Servants—so that orders given 
by the Government for crushing the movement will not be 
carried out. 

(4) Actual attempt to seize power by force of arms. 
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The last step has to be ruled out, because the Congress is pledged 
to non-violence. But it is nevertheless possible to paralyse the 
present administration and compel it to submit to our demands if 
we can adopt the following measures: 

(1) Prevent collection of tax and revenue. 

(2) Through labour and peasant organization prevent all kinds 
of help from reaching the Government when they are in 
difficulty. 

(3) Win the sympathy and support of the Government’s own 
supporters by means of our superior propaganda. 


If these three measures are adopted, the Governmental machinery 
can be thrown out of gear. In the first place, they will have no money 
to meet the cost of administration. In the second place, the orders 
they may issue will not be carried out by their own officers. And, 
lastly, help sent to the Government from other quarters will not 
reach them. 

There is no royal road to success in winning political freedom. 
The above three measures have to be adopted in part or in whole 
if victory is to be achieved. The Congress has failed, simply because 
it has not succeeded in giving effect satisfactorily to any of the above 
three measures. The peaceful meetings, processions and demonstra- 
tions that have been held during the last few years, in spite of the 
official ban, show a spirit of defiance no doubt and also cause some 
annoyance to the Government, but they do not yet menace the 
very existence of the Government. In spite of all our demons- 
trations and in spite of seventy thousand persons having gone to 
prison since January, 1932, the Government can still claim: 

(1) That their army is quite loyal; 

(2) that their police forces are quite loyal: 

(3) that the Civil administration (collection of revenue and taxes, 
administration of law courts and of prisons, etc.) is still un- 
impaired: and 

(4) that the life and property of Government officials and of their 
supporters are still quite safe. 


And the Government can still boast that they do not care if the 
general population in India today are passively hostile. As long as 
the people do not actively menace the Government and their sup- 
porters, either with arms or through an effective economic blockade, 
the present Government can continue to exist for an_ indefinite 
period, in spite of our non-cooperation and civil disobedience. 

During the last decade there has been an unprecedented awakening 
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all over India. The placid self-complacence of the Ai ple is re 
The whole country 18 throbbing with new life and is yearning for 
freedom. Fear of official frowns, of imprisonment, and of baton 
charges has disappeared. The prestige of the British has reached 
its lowest ebb. There is no question of goodwill on the Indian side 
towards the British Government. The moral basis of British rule 
has been demolished, and it rests today on the naked sword and on 
nothing else. And India has managed to capture the imagination 
of the world. 

But the fact has to be faced that “free India” is still a thing of the 
future! The intentions of the British Government with regard to 
Indian aspirations as embodied in the recently published White 
Paper show clearly that they are not yet prepared to part with an 
iota of real power. Apparently the British Government think that 
they are strong enough to resist successfully the demand of the 
Indian people. And if they are strong enough to resist us, it clearly 
shows that the most strenuous efforts of the Indian people since 
1920 have failed to bring us appreciably nearer to our goal of 
“Swaraj’’. 

India therefore must resolve to launch another fight on a bigger 
and more intensive scale. The intellectual and practical preparation 
for this must be scientific and must rest on objective foundations. 
The intellectual preparation for this task will entail the following 
measures : 

(i) A scientific examination of the strong and weak points of 
British Rule in India in relation to the Indian people. 

ii) A scientific examination of the strong and weak points of the 
Indian people in relation to British Rule in India. 

(ii) A scientific examination of the rise and fall of empires in 

other parts of the world. 

(iv) A scientific examination of the history of freedom move- 

ments in other lands and a study of the gradual evolution 
of freedom in all its aspects in this world. 


When this study is completed—and not till then—shall we be 
able to form a conception of the magnitude of the task that awaits us. 

Our next requirement will be a party of determined men and 
women who will take upon themselves the task of delivering India— 
no matter what the suffering and sacrifice involved may be. Whether 
India will be able to free herself and to live once again as a free 
nation will depend on whether she can produce the requisite leader- 
ship. Her ability to produce the requisite leadership will be the 
test of her vitality and of her fitness for “Swaraj”’. 
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Qur next requirement will be a scientific plan of action and a 
scientific programme for the future. The method of act 
from to-day and right up to the conquest of power w 
visualized and planned out in detail as far 
The movement of the future must therefore b 
objective and scientific foundation in keeping with the facts of 
history and of human nature. Hitherto, too much appeal has been 
mace to “inner light” and to subjective feeling in guiding a political 
campaign which is after all an objective movement. 

Besides a plan of action which will lead up to the conquest of 
power, we shall require a programme for the new state when it 
comes into existence in India. Nothing can be left to chance. The 
group of men and women who will assume the leadership of the 
fight with Great Britain will also have to take up the task of control- 
ling, guiding and developing the new state and, through the state, 
the entire Indian people. If our leaders are not trained for post-war 
leadership also there is every possibility that after the conquest of 
power a period of chaos will set in and incidents similar to those of 
the French Revolution of the 18th century may be repeated in 
India. It should therefore be clear that the generals of the war-time 
period in India will have to carry through the whole programme of 
post-war reform in order to justify to their countrymen ‘the hopes 
and aspirations that they will have to rouse during the fight. The 
task of these leaders will not be over till a new, generation of men and 
women are educated and trained after the establishment of the new 
state and this new generation are able to take complete charge of 
their country’s affairs. 

The party of the future will have to-part company with the erst- 
while leaders of the Indian people, because there is no possibility 
that the latter will be able to adopt the principles, programme, 
policy and tactics that will be required for the next phase of the 
grim fight with Great Britain. Rarely in history—if ever at all— 
do we find the leaders of one epoch figuring as the leaders of the 
next. And it is no discredit to them if they fail. The times always 
produce the required men, and this will happen in India also. 

The new party will have to play the role of the fighters and leaders 
in the “national”? campaign against Great Britain and also the role 
of the architects of new India, who will be called upon to undertake 
the work of post-war social reconstruction. The Indian movement 
will have two phases. In the first phase the fight will be a “national” 
fight against Great Britain—though the leadership will be in the 
hands of the “‘party of the people” representing Indian labour and 
inter-class fight under the leadership of the same party, and during 
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ill have to be 
as humanly possible. 
© made to rest on an 
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this phase of the campaign—all privileges, distinctions and vested 
interests will have to be abolished, so that a reign of perfect equality 
(social, economic and political) may be established in our country. 
India will be called upon to play an important role in world-history 
in the near future. We all know that in the seventeenth century 
England made a remarkable contribution to world-civilization 
through her ideas of constitutional and democratic Government. 
Similarly, in the eighteenth century, France made the most wonderful 
contribution to the culture of the world through her ideas of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. During the nineteenth century Germany 
made the most remarkable gift through her Marxian philosophy. 
During the twentieth century Russia has enriched the culture and 
civilization of the world through her achievement in proletarian 
revolution, proletarian government and proletarian culture. The 
next remarkable contribution to the culture and civilization of the 
world, India will be called upon to make. 
It is sometimes urged by our British friends that the British public 
have an open mind on the Indian question and that we would 
gain much if we could win their sympathy by means of our propa- 
ganda. I do not, however, think that the British public have an open 
mind on the Indian question—it is not humanly possible. In India, 
administration and exploitation go hand in hand, and it is not 
exploitation by a group of British capitalists and financiers, but the 
exploitation of India by Great Britain as a whole. The British capital 
that has been invested in India has not come from the upper classes 
alone, but also from the middle classes, and probably to some extent 
from the poorer classes as well. Further, even the working classes of 
Great Britain cannot afford to see the Indian textile industry thrive 
at the expense of Lancashire. That is why India has not been made 
a party question by the great political parties in Great Britain. That 
is why the policy of brutal repression and persecution was continued 
in India even when there was a Labour Government in power in 
London. I know that there are individual members in the Labour 
Party who rise above selfish consideration and who are sincere in 
their desire to do justice to India. But however much we may admire 
them and however cordial our personal relations with them may 
be, the fact remains that they are not in a position to influence 
party decisions. And, judging from our past experience, we may say 
that we cannot expect any improvement in the Indian situation 
through a change of Government in Downing Street. 
Since politics and economics are inextricably bound up together 
in India—and since British Rule in India exists not only for political 
domination but also for economic exploitation—it follows that poli- 
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tical freedom is primarily an economic necessity to us. The problem 
of giving bread to our starving millions—the problem of clothing 
and educating them—the problem of improving the health and 
physique of the nation—all these problems cannot be solved so 
long as India remains in bondage: To think of economic improve- 
ment and industrial development before India is free politically, 
is to put the cart before the horse. We are frequently asked as to 
what will be the internal condition of India when British Rule 
disappears from our country. Thanks to British propaganda, India 
has been portrayed before the world as a country full of internal 
conflicts in which peace has been preserved by the might of England. 
India certainly had her internal conflicts in the past, as every other 
country has. But these conflicts were solved by the people themselves. 
That is why Indian history from the most ancient times abounds in 
instances of mighty empires like that of Asoka the Great, under 
the aegis of which peace and prosperity reigned throughout the land. 
But the conflicts of to-day are permanent in character and they are 
artificially engineered by the agents of the third party in the country. 
And I have no doubt in my mind that real unity among the Indian 
people can never be achieved as long as British Rule exists in India. 

Though we cannot expect anything from any political party in 
England, it is exceedingly important and necessary for our purpose 
that we should organize international propaganda on behalf of 
India. This propaganda must be both positive and negative. On the 
negative side we must refute the lies that are told about India con- 
sciously or unconsciously by the agents of Great Britain throuhgout 
the world. On the positive side we must bring to the notice of the 
world the rich culture of India in all its aspects as well as India’s 
manifold grievances. It goes without saying that London must be 
an important centre for this international propaganda. It is to be 
regretted that till quite recently the Indian National Congress did 
not realize the value and the necessity of international propaganda. 
But we now hope that our countrymen in the days to come will 
realize in an increasing degree the value of international propa- 
ganda. 

There is probably nothing which I admire so much about the 
Britisher as his skill in propaganda. A Britisher is a born propagand- 
ist, and to him propaganda is more powerful than howitzers. There is 
one other country in Europe which has learnt this lesson from 
Britain, and that is Russia. And it is not surprising that Britain 
cordially dislikes Russia and is even afraid of her for having dis- 
covered the secret of her (Britain’s) success. 

There is so much of hostile propaganda carried on in this world 
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against India by British agents that if only we could state the real 

condition of India and her grievances against Britain—we would 

at once get a large measure of international sympathy. I will now 

mention some of the points in connection with which active pro- 
anda is necessary throughout the world: 

(1) Ill-treatment of political prisoners in India and the trans- 
portation of long-term political prisoners to the unhealthy 
Andaman Islands, where recently two of them died» as a 
result of hunger strike. 

(2) Extreme vindictiveness displayed by the Government in the 
matter of issuing passports to Indians. (It is not known out- 
side India that innumerable Indians have been refused 
passports for going out of India, while Indians living abroad 
have been refused passports for returning to India). 

(3) The systematic practice of aerial bombing in India, parti- 
cularly in the North-Western Frontier, for terrorizing help- 
less villagers. 

(4) The strangling of India’s indigenous industries—including 
the ship-building industry—by Great Britain during her 
rule in India. 

(5) The popular and widespread oppcsition in India to any 
scheme of Imperial Preference, including the Ottawa Pact. 
(The world should be informed that India never accepted 
the Ottawa Pact, but that it was forced down our unwilling 
throats.) 

(6) The popular opposition in India to any proposal for a tanif 
truce, since India urgently wants protection for her infant 
industries. 

(7) The fixing of the exchange rate arbitrarily by England in a 

manner that is prejudicial to India’s interests. The world 
should know how Great Britain has robbed India of crores of 
rupees merely through the manipulation of the exchange 
rate. 
Further, the world should be told that Great Britain has 
saddled India with a heavy public debt for which Indian 
nationalists refuse to accept any responsibility. As early as 
in 1922 the Indian National Congress at its Gaya session gave 
notice to the Government that it would refuse to accept any 
responsibility for this public debt. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the debt was incurred not for India’s benefit, 
but for the interests of British imperialists. 
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It is exceedingly important and necessary that some propaganda 
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should be conducted on behalf of India at the World Economi 
Conference and the Disarmament Conference. A carefully eeaial 
memorandum stating the economic grievances of India against 
Great Britain and giving expression to the real voice of India 0 
economic questions should be placed before every member of the 
World Economic Conference. - 

With regard to the Disarmament question, India should tell th 
world that British sincerity should be put to the test by maki : 
India a test case. In a land where the people have been disarmed 
nearly 80 years, where the entire population is altogether emas- 
culated, what justification is there for spending more than 50 per 
cent of the central revenues over military expenditure? . 

I feel sure that if all the facts in this connection are brought to 
ca are of the world, there will be an unanswerable case against 

Whenever the question of India is brought up before a World 
Congress or a World Conference the usual plea raised by the prota- 
gonists of Great Britain is that India is a domestic question so far 
as the British Empire is concerned. This is a position which Indians 
should refuse to accept any longer. If India is a member of the 
League of Nations, surely she is a nation and has all the rights and 
privileges of a nation. I know that we shall have to fight hard and 
fight strenuously before we can alter the present status of India in 
international affairs. Nevertheless it is imperative that the attempt 
should begin without delay. 

It is not necessary for me to go into a detailed co 


the contents of the White Paper, as they do not deserve such an 
examination. I shall only say that the proposal of Federation with 
the Princes is an impossible and unacceptable proposition. We shall 
certainly work for the unification of the whole of India—for a 


federation of the Indian people. But we cannot accept the present 
proposal of substituting the Princes for the present official bloc in 
the Legislatures, in order to satisfy the whims of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald or of Lord Sankey. And it is futile to talk of ‘‘freedom” 
and “safeguards” in the same breath. If we are to have freedom 
there can be no safeguards, for freedom itself is the. only safeguard 
that we can have. To talk of “safeguards in the interest of India” 
is but a species of self-deception. — 
It is not possible to say to-day when we shall get a constitution 
which will give some substantial power to the people. But there 
can be no doubt that when we do get that power the people will 
insist on having the right to bear arms. They also will say to the 
world and particularly to the British Government: ‘Disarm, or we 
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shall arm.” While voluntary disarming is a great blessing to this 
sorrow-stricken world, the forcible disarming of a conquered people 
for nearly 80 years, as we see in India, is one of the greatest of curses. 
And the much-vaunted Pax Britannica which we see in India is not 
the peace of a healthy life, but peace of the graveyard. 

I have already referred to the dual role which the new party 
will be called upon to play if it is to justify its existence. In order to 
be able to seize political power and thereafter use it for the cteation 
of a new social order, it is necessary that our people should be trained 
for the task from today. I have no doubt in my own mind that in solv- 
ing the problems of our national life, when India is free, original thought 
and fresh experiment will be necessary, if we are to achieve success. 
The experience of the older generation and of the teachers of the 
past will not be of much avail. The socio-economic conditions of 
free India will be altogether different from what prevails now. In 
industry, agriculture, land-tenure, money, exchange, currency, 
education, prison administration, public health, etc., new theories 
and novel experiments will have to be devised. We know, for example, 
that in Soviet Russia a new scheme of national (or political) economy 
has been evolved in keeping with the facts and conditions of the land. 
The same thing will happen to India. In solving our economic 
problem, Pigou and Marshall will not be of much help. 

Already in Europe and in England old theores in every depart- 
ment of life are being challenged and new theories are taking their 
places. As an instance, let me mention the new theory of Free Money, 
evolved by Silvio Gesell, which has been put into operation in a small 
community in Germany and proved thoroughly satisfactory. The 
same thing will happen in India. Free India will not be a land of 
capitalists, landlords and castes. Free India will be a social and a 
political democracy. The problems of free India will be quite diffe- 
rent from those of present-day India, and it will therefore be neces- 
sary to train men from to-day who will be able to visualize the future, 
to think in terms of free India and solve those problems in anticipa- 
tion. In short, it will be necessary to educate and train from to-day 
the future cabinet of free India. 

Every great movement starts from small beginnings, and so it will 
be in India. Our first task will be to gather together a group of men 
and women who are prepared to undergo the maximum sacrifice 
and suffering which will be necessary if we are to attain success in 
our mission. They must be whole-time workers—“‘Freedom-intoxica- 
ted’’ missionaries—who will not be discouraged by failure or deterred 
by difficulty of any kind and who will vow to work and strive in the 
service of the great cause till the last day of their lives. 
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When these “morally prepared” men and women are available 
they must be given the requisite intellectual training, so that they 
may be able to realize the magnitude of their task. They will have 
to make a scientific and critical study of the freedom movement in 
other lands, so that they may understand how similar problems 
have been solved in other countries, in spite of similar difficulties. 
Side by side with this they must also make a scientific and critical 
study uf the rise and fall of empires in other ages and climes. Armed 
with this knowledge, they should proceed to make a scientific exa- 
mination of the strong and weak points of the British Government in 
India in relation to the Indian people and a similar scientific exami- 
nation of the strong and weak points of the Indian people in relation 
to the British Government. 

When this intellectual training is completed we shall have a 
clear notion of the plan of action that will be necessary for the con- 
quest of power and also of the programme that should be put into 
operation when the new state is brought into existence after the 
seizure of power. It is thus evident that we want a party of 
determined men and women who have consecrated their life to the 
great cause, who have had the necessary intellectual training and 
who have formed a clear conception of the work they will have to do 
before the conquest of power and thereafter. 

It will be the task of this party to deliver India from foreign yoke. 
It will be the task of this party to create a new, independent and 
sovereign state in India. It will be the task of this party to execute 
the entire programme of post-war socio-economic reconstruction. 
It will be the task of this party to create a new generation of men and 
women in India fully trained and equipped for the battle of life. 
Last, but not least, it will be the task of this party to lead India on to 
her honoured place among the free nations of the world. 

Let this party be called the sAMYAVADI-SANGHA. It will be a 
centralized and well-disciplined All-India Party—working amongst 
every section of the community. This party will have its 
representatives working in the Indian National Congress, in the 
All-India Trade Union Congress, in the Peasants’ organization, in 
the women’s organizations, in the youth organizations, in the student 
organizations, in the depressed classes’ organizations, and, if neces- 
sary in the interests of the great cause, in the sectarian or communal 
organizations as well. The different branches of the party working 
in different spheres and in different places must be under the control 
and guidance of the central committee of the party. 

This party will work in co-operation with any other party that 
may be working towards the same end, in whole or in part. It will 
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not bear enmity towards any individual or party, but at the same 
time it will look upon itself as specially called upon to play the role 
in history that has been described above. 

In addition to the activities of the sAMYAVADI-SANGHA that 
we have described above, branches of the sancHa should be 
started all over the country for carrying on a general propaganda 
about the ideals, aims and objects of the new party. The sAMYAVADI- 
SANGHA will stand for all-round freedcm for the Indian people— 
that is, for social, economic and political freedom. It will, wage 
a relentless war against bondage of every kind till the people 
can become really free. It will stand for political independence for 
India, so that a new state can be created in free India on the basis of 
the eternal principles of justice, equality and freedom. It will stand 
for the ultimate fulfilment of India’s mission, so that India may be 
able to deliver to the world the message that has been her heritage 


‘through the past ages. 


After he had read his speech, he asked us whether we had 
understood the issues involved, and would we feel free to ask 
questions if there were any doubts in our minds. 

Impressed, we thanked him for his instructive speech. It 
was clear to us now that the basic grievances towards the 
British were economic exploitation, and political bondage to 
an unbelievable degree, and that the time had come for a 
definite change. 

We were also aware of the fact that progressive groups and 
partics in Great Britain shared our opinion, but could do 
little or nothing about the state of affairs. The world scene 
was dominated by reactionism in Britain, as in most countries 
of Europe, and only a war could change this situation, and 
free the subdued nations and colonies. 

Mr. Bose’s speech also helped us to understand that within 
the Congress party itself there was a growing split between 
right and left, the conservative and socialist groups, as to the 
ways and means of attaining self-government, and as to how 
to run and organize the country once it had been set free. 

We also had the feeling that Gandhi was conservative in his 
approach and philosophy; that Bose was radical; while 
Nehru was perhaps both radical and conservative. ‘“His head 
pulled him to the left,” as Bose explained it, “‘but his heart to 
the right, that is, to Gandhi.” 
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My husband's curiosity was aroused, and after a short 
period of questioning he suddenly asked: 

“Mr, Bose, do you happen to know Gandhi personally ?” 

“Yes indeed, Mr. Kurti, I know him quite well.” 

“Really, Mr. Bose, how wonderful!” | interrupted enthu- 
siastically, “Do tell us about him. Iam awed and moved by 
him, he is such a remarkable man, so simple and true in his 
Ways, yet so strong and courageous. And he is deeply religious, 
in the good and true sense of the word, yet so carthy 
realistic. How fortunate you are to know him.” 

Mr. Bose smiled, then said: 

“Gandhiji is the most extraordinary person I know. There 
is nobody I admire and respect more. He has changed the face 
of India, has given pride to her people, strength and courage 
to the masses, and has made our problem a world problem. 
Politically, however, I can’t agree with him any more. He 
has certain ways of dealing with the British—a tendency to 
compromise, a way of reconciliation with them which en- 
dangers our political progress. We need firmer methods to 
force the British from the Indian scene and to gain indepen- 
dence for our country’. 

“Mr. Bose,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘Gandhi’s way of civil dis- 
obedience, his philosophy of meeting violence with non- 
violence, seem most effective means to me to reach his goals. 
He is a strong and courageous man and, at the same time, a 
most peaceful one. In their very hearts most people respect 
and love peace and the peace-maker. Don’t you think that 
Gandhi has swayed the masses by his philosophy and that he 
has also impressed the British by his methods ?” 

“If you speak of certain progressive elements in Great 
Britain or of certain British individuals and gentlemen,” he 
replied, “of course they are with us; they are just as progressive 
and open-minded as you or I. However, these people are in 
the minority, in England as well as all over the world. Con- 
cerning government, however—British rule and the British 
ruler, they are the most ruthless administrators imaginable. 
Only stark, brutal necessity will make them quit India. The 
coming war will perform this miracle. Then we'll be in a far 
stronger bargaining position with the British than ever before.” 

He broke off abruptly, then continued: “And concerning 


and 
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Gandhiji: yes, he is strong and courageous and at the same 
time truly peaceful. And his political instinct is truly remark- 
able. We have much to thank him for. He has unified the 
masses, and has instilled courage and discipline in our people. 
Under his leadership we have learned to fight the British 
successfully. All this is true. Still, I object to certain of his 
political convictions which seem to me outdated. And I do 
not care for some of his methods of dealing with the British 
which are detrimental to our cause. What sufficed in the 1920’s 
does not suffice any more in the 1930’s. Not in this hour of 
history. I am sorry, Mrs. Kurti!” 

“You are absolutely right,” my husband broke in. “The 
world, including India, needs speedy economic and political 
reforms. Steps that make it clear to the opponent that one means 
business. Excuse my wife for contradicting you, Mr. Bose.” 

“Yes, do excuse me, Mr. Bose,” I consented. “‘I didn’t 
mean to contradict you. Naturally I realize that you must 
go on, must act, must proceed with stronger methods. I also 
realize that you must introduce certain social and political 
reforms once you have gained self-rule. You must adopt such 
reforms in order to relieve the serious distress and poverty 
that plague your country. At the same time, Mr. Bose, I have 
to make a confession. I am a primitive. Not a conservative 
and nor a reactionary, but simply a primitive. Iam a woman— 
from the earth, and for the earth. I fear that our new inven- 
tions may overpower and master us some day, instead of our 
mastering them. And even if they don’t destroy us physically 
through war or a similar disaster, I am afraid they may 
destroy us spiritually by robbing us of our initiative and our 
creative impulses. 

“Already now the advance of science has far outstripped 
spiritual values all over the world. But how about the future ? 
When I hear of Gandhi’s spinning wheel my heart leaps for 
joy. Not only because it is a symbol of Indian non-violence, 
but because to me it is a symbol of the hearth and of the earth, 
of being rooted in carth, and devoted to nature as well as to 
the village and to village life; to the fields and the forests, 
the streams and the meadows of the village; and to a real 
rural “little democracy,” where people own the earth and 
work the earth, grow and reap their food, and spin and weave 
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their cotton; and also ru. their economic and political affairs 
independently and individually, apart from the body of state, 
no matter how interconnected they may be with it. A true 
little democracy, a little unit, where one member knows the 
other and where all members share in responsibility, respect 
each other, and cooperate. 

“T realize, of course, that.these theories of primitive living, 
the spinning wheel, the potter’s wheel, village life, the stress 
upon the individual, may be merely a dream. But I have read 
some of Gandhi’s works and I can only share his philosophy. 
A philosophy that seems alien and inconceivable to most 
moderns; but one that is quite flexible, for even Gandhi goes 
along with modern times and accepts such reforms as are 
necessary. Don’t you think, Mr. Bose, that with Gandhi these 
convictions coincide with a deep instinct of self-preservation 
and with great devotion to earth and nature—the Great 
Mother—whom he trusts more than the violence of man- 
made and man-directed machines?” 

‘With my heart I can only agree with you, Mrs. Kurti, but 
with my head not at all. I wished that I had lived a thousand 
years ago, then I could fully agree with you. And so would 
Nehru, perhaps. Who would not want to live in Paradise? 
The times are gone, however. We must relieve the dreadful 
poverty, the ignorance and misery of the masses by modern 
methods of production and the reforms of socialism. For the 
wealth of India lies in the hands of the few. 

“Such reforms, however, would exclude a village develop- 
ment system based on democracy and rooted in Indian village 
tradition. Our peasants, though, will have to learn to become 
independent and to think for themselves. Not an easy task, 
not easy at all if you consider their age-old dependence upon 
their masters. So far, so good. I am all for it. But listen to this, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kurti, and you will understand me better. I 
am quoting Gandhiji: 

‘India’s salvation consists in unlearning what she has 
learned during the last fifty years. The railways, telegraphs, 
hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and such like have all to go; and 
the so-called upper classes have to learn consciously, reli- 
giously and deliberately the simple peasant life, knowing it 
to be a life giving true happiness.’ 
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“Gandhi also declared: “To attempt to reform the world by 
means of highly artificial and speedy locomotion is to attempt 
the impossible.’ 

‘“‘And also: ‘Every time I get into a railway car or use a 
motor bus I know I am doing violence to my sense of what is 
right.’ ” 

‘‘Amazing,” murmured Alex, “‘to have this philosophy in 
the era of the railroad and ‘the airplane. Fantastic!” 

‘Not so fantastic,” I retorted hotly, “if you consider the 
airplane to be both a means of transportation and a deadly 
weapon. And speaking of locomotion: isn’t it marvellous to 
trot along in a horse-drawn carriage, and to sit back and see 
the world in peace and quiet, that is in s-l-o-w m-o-t-i-o-n!” 
I continued insistently. “And considering village life, why 
isn’t it a thousand times more desirable than city life?” 

“Well,” declared Mr. Bose with his quiet smile, seeing 
through the undeclared war between my husband and my- 
self, “‘yes indeed, village life is good and beautiful. I myself 
prefer the country to the city, and the ways of nature to those 
of men. Except if it comes to the labouring classes. Then 
village life, the life of the peasant, may or may not be so 
beautiful. In India it is mostly not so; in Europe it may be so 
under certain conditions; while in South America the ex- 
ploitation and poverty of the peasant exceeds, perhaps, even 
that in India. Our peasants have been exploited and crushed 
for generations. That must and will be changed. We can’t 
stop progress, and we have no inclination to do so. It would 
be entirely wrong. But we shall respect and encourage the 
modern development of the village. Gandhi will see to that. 
We all will see to that. We Indians will always pay respect 
to both, the old and the new ways; to city and village life, 
to socialism and democracy. Does each of you now feel satis- 
fied, Mr. and Mrs. Kurti?” 

He gave us again his smile, then remarked earnestly: “Yes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kurti, the battle goes on within each of us, and 
among all of us. I myself have society’s welfare uppermost in 
my mind. We Indians cannot and must not turn the clock back- 
wards. We must not be egotists. One day of toil in one of our 
factories, a single day in the hot, humid fields of India, would 


thoroughly change your mind, I am confident, Mrs. Kurti.” 
3 
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“Tt certainly would!” Alex i 

; ° iex inte ted “c 
respects my wife belongs to the Middle reas eles 
May I ask you another question, Mr. Bo ee mnexewable: 
wonder if you Lou Nie. Nehru. 1002” se, he added. | 

“Indeed, Mr. ‘Kurti, I kn . - 
man, clear and lucid in his ei va a ie a excellent 
and quite modern in his philosophy of A Hoe in his ways, 
cellent leader and politician and a eelly, 4 makes an ex- 
scarica and educational reforms for sie oe 
much more radical th iii ae ie. One 
influence.” an Gandhiji, he still is quite under his 

When Bose spoke, I watched 
was just as puzzled as I. How is it ene Pia ae 8 
think, that this man knows personall ll i seemed 0 

olitical fi ? y a the important 
P gures? How can he know Hitler, Goerin d 
‘Goebbels, as well as Gandhi and Nehru? Who i ais 

h h : : is this man 
whom we have met by chance and with whom we have made 
friends so easily and naturally? This man who appeared so 
charming, still was declared to be daring, even dangerous 
ge fi opponents? Who was he? 

ese questions were so clearly written in my husband’ 

face that both Bose and I couldn’t help citings ~ 

‘“Well,” continued Bose unerringly, ‘Nehru is young, and 
naturally more radical than Gandhi. He believes in the im- 
portance of social reforms just as I and most people of our 
generation do. You know that even here, in Europe, conditions 
for the worker are difficult enough; in India they are down- 
right unbearable and degrading. That must and will be 
mended. Social reforms as well as modern technology will 
see to that.” 

‘Yes indeed, Mr. Nehru is a strong, well-organized person,” 
he continued, ‘“‘ a born leader and politician. His prestige is 
great and I am happy to call him my friend-in-arms. In 1928, 
for example, when the right-wing leaders in Congress shelved 


the demand for national independence in favour of dominion 
status, Nehru and I formed the Indian Independence League. 
When the Congress met again at the end of the year we 
offered a counter resolution for immediate Independence, 


but ‘we: were defeated.” a 
“Concerning the difference between Nehru’s and Gandhiji’s 
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hilosophy,”’ he added, “Gandhiji hopes to improve the 
external environment by improving the individual internally 
_spiritually, ethically and morally. Whereas Nehru and I 
maintain that only great social changes, together with the 
modern ways of production, can help the ever-increasing 
masses of mankind to get on their feet. 

‘‘We have to create a higher standard of living within all 
castes and classes all over the world. Going back into the 
past, as Gandhi proposes, is inconceivable. There is absolutely 
no choice for the present. Under present conditions, narrow 
autocracy—self-sufficient nations, provinces and_ villages— 
is not feasible. We are starving. Literally millions are dying 
from hunger. We are crushed and smothered by feudalism, 
imperialism and capitalism, and their common methods of 
exploitation. We have to do away with them and start on an 
entirely new basis. 

‘Much later, perhaps in a hundred years or so, when the 
marriage of industry and science has increased production 
and improved conditions to a degree now inconceivable—in 
a hundred years, I say, when a high standard of living has 
been established for all, then we may create a society based 
on the maximum spiritual and psychic development of the 
individual.”’ 

There was a long, meaningful pause. Emerging from his 
trance, Alex exclaimed, ‘Mr. Bose, thank you for your ex- 
planation. You have given us a superb idea about India and 
the Indian movement, and an excellent picture of Gandhi 
and Nehru; and, may I add, of yourself. You are indeed 
fortunate to have such men working for your country. Look 
at the plight of us here in Europe.” 

“Yes, Mr. Kurti, we are very fortunat 
I am sure that we shall reach our goal. But it is late now, 
and I must go. I’ll be leaving Berlin shortly, but I hope to 
see you some time again in the future. Good bye, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kurti.” 

With these words Mr. Bose rose to go, leaving some papers 
Qn the table, among them a copy of “The Pledge of the Indian 
National Congress of January. 26, 1930.” 


e. I realize it, and 
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PLEDGE aaa By THe InpiAN NATIONAL Conoress ON 
NDEPENDENCE Day, JANUARY 26, 1930 


We believe that it is the inalienable ri i 
of any other people, to have freedom A peeiad eared eee oe as 
toil and have the necessities of life, so that they may h f thee 
Ganites of cnsata. We kek y have full oppor- 

growth. We eve also that if any government depriy 

a people of these rights and oppresses them the people have a fin he 
right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India has 
not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has bs a 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India e a 
nrg aeons Le apmewe and spiritually. We believe diteion 

ia must sever the Briti i in Pu : 
oe ee tish connection and attain Purna Swaraj, 

India~has been ruined economically. The revenue derived from 
our people is out of all proportion to our income. Our average 
income is seven pice (less than two pence) per day, and of the ‘ithe 
taxes we pay, 20 per cent are raised from the land revenue derived 
from. the peasantry and 3 per cent from the salt tax, which falls most 
heavily on the poor. 

Village industries,.such as hand-spinning, have been destroyed 
leaving the peasantry idle for at least four months in the year and 
dulling their intellect for want of handicrafts, and nothing has been 
substituted, as in other countries, for the crafts thus destroyed. 

Customs and currency have been so manipulated as to heap 
further burdens on the peasantry. British manufactured goods 
constitute the bulk of our imports. Customs duties betray clear 
partiality for British manufactures, and revenue from them is used 
not to lessen the burden on the masses but for sustaining a highly 
extravagant administration. Still more arbitrary has been the mani- 
pulation of the exchange ratio, which has resulted in millions being 
drained away from the country. 

Politically, India’s status has never been so reduced as under 
the British regime. No reforms have given real political power to the 
people. The tallest of us have to bend before foreign authority. The 
rights of free expression of opinion and free association have been 
denied to us, and many of our countrymen are compelled to live in 
exile abroad and cannot return to their homes. All administrative 
talent is killed, and the masses have to be satisfied with petty village 


offices and clerkships. 
Culturally, the system of education has torn us from our moorings, 


and our training has made us hug the very c 
i ent has made us unmanly, and 


Spiritually, compulsory disarmam 
the presence of an alien army of occupation, 
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ect to crush in us the spirit of resistance, 
. cannot look after ourselves or put up oe pi oes 8 
aggression, oF even defend our hornes and families bon th enti 
of thieves, see and miscreants, eae 

We hold it to be a crime against man and G 
longer to a rule that has caused this fourfold pth - pape maf 
We recognize, however, that the most effective way of poco pa 
freedom is not through violence. We will therefore prepare ulin, 
by withdrawing, so far as we can, all voluntary association from the 
British Government, and will prepare for Civil disobedience, in- 
cluding nonpayment of taxes. We are convinced that if we Gn but 
withdraw our voluntary help and stop payment of taxes without 
doing violence, even under provocation, the end of this inhuraan rule 
is assured. We therefore solemnly resolve to carry out the Congress 
instructions issued from time to time for the purpose of establishing 
Purna Swaraj. 


Stirred to our depths, my husband and I faced each other 
in silence for a long while. We were convinced of the absolute 
necessity of establishing Purna Swaraj. We could never forget 
this singular evening, and the singular man with the kind 
and yet so stern Buddha smile. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THIRD VISIT 


A few days later Mr. Bose visited us again. It was early in 
the evening, dusk was falling, the shadows were lengthening. 

My husband and I had just returned from a walk to the 
nearby park. We were most happy to see him. 

We chatted for a few minutes, then Bose suddenly paused, 
indicating that he had something on his mind. 

“When I saw you the other evening,” he remarked, “we 
started to talk about psychoanalysis, a field in which I am 
very much interested. Was I right in assuming that you, 
too, are quite interested in this subject, Mrs. Kurti? And 
would it bore you very much, Mr. Kurti, if we talked about 
it for a while?” 

“‘Not at all, Mr. Bose,’’ my husband replied, ‘‘I myself am 
interested in psychoanalysis, though at the same time I admit 
that it amuses me. I can’t help but think that people today 
may be exaggerating its importance. At least from an 
engineer’s point of view. My wife, however, is completely 
taken in by it, so to say swamped. By now, she and the sub- 
conscious, she and the soul, she and the psyche have almost 
become one and the same, if not one altogether. It’s amusing 
and unbelievable. I’m starting to be envious.” 

Bose looked at us with his Buddha smile and said: 

“Mrs. Kurti, may I ask you some facts about this most 
interesting, fascinating and mysterious, subject? How did you 
ever get started on it? And how did you go about studying it ? 
Have you gone to a university? And have you yourself been 
analysed ?” 

“No, Mr. Bose, as far as I know psychoanalysis has not 
been taught systematically at universities as yet; and so far 
I haven’t been analysed either. I have started the whole thing 
seriously only recently and I am still a mere beginner. But 
I have discovered a remarkable school, or system, which to 
my mind comes close to your Hindu thinking in some ways. 
It may be said to approach the heart of your country’s psycho- 
logical experiencs, though in a peculiar European way. I am 
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thinking of the theories of Carl Gustav Jung. He is a Swiss 
psychiatrist and analyst; a true magician of the soul, an 
artist in his own right, a man born once in a thousand years. 
But it would help if we were to start with Freud, and discuss 
Jung later.” 

“With Freud? I know, of course, of psychoanalysis proper, 
Mrs. Kurti—a method of analysing the psyche of the 
individual, which we owe to the great Viennese doctor, 
Sigmund Freud.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Bose, and you know, of course, that he is 
a Central European, an Austrian and a Jew.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Kurti, I know all that. And I agree that being 
a Central European, a Jew, and particularly an Austrian 
Jew, has been quite an important factor in forming the man 
and his theories. I myself have lived now for quite some time 
in Vienna and can see clearly that the Austrian mentality 
is quite peculiar and can become a demanding taskmaster. 
Particularly at this moment in history, one cannot permit 
oneself to cherish any illusions. Freud, of course, partly 
because of his disposition and partly because of his back- 
ground, entertains no illusions at all. He is essentially a realist, 
‘an analytical mind, and a truly original thinker.” 

“Yes indeed, Mr. Bose, there aren’t many men of his 
stature. Both as a person and a psychologist, he shows singular 
integrity. The Jews, as you know, are a very old race, 
Mr. Bose. They have several thousand years of culmre and 
suffering; a long and sad road of incredible experiences 
behind them.” 

“Of course, Mrs. Kurti, they are an old and fine race, and 
they have been miserably persecuted. Like us Indians, they 
are of old oriental origin, which gives them depth and insight. 
I also know that they are the originators of the one God, the 
monotheism of Western culture, and that its offspring 
Christianity has sprung from it. By the way, in this instance 
too, the Oedipus Complex seems to apply: the ‘Child’ 
(Christianity) resents the ‘Father’ (Judaism). Hence the 
‘Father’ resents the ‘Child’. What else can you expect?” 

Amazed I listened to Mr. Bose. What insight and know- 
ledge. Who was I to speak to him? He knew much more 
than I. 
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But before I came to any further conclusions he continued: 

“Basically the Christian faith is an extremely deep and 
mystical religion that originated from a true, living experience. 
Today, however, it has dried up, become Dogma. That’s 
perhaps why psychoanalysis has sprung up and has become 
so successful. Psychoanalysis is alive! The soul is alive! The 
symbols are alive—dramatically alive! 

“But Mrs. Kurti, I don’t think you ever answered my 
question. How did you come to begin analysis, if 1 may ask. 
And how did you go about studying it? Also how did it 
happen, I wonder, that you chose Jung rather than Freud? 
I hesitate to ask you all these questions; they seem a bit 
personal. But I have a special reason for asking them; an 
impersonal reason. Man is conquering the physical world, 
but so far he has failed to conquer himself. I am greatly 
concerned about this fact, and wonder whether analysis 
might point the way out.” 

“I’m afraid this is a long story, Mr. Bose, I almost hesitate 
to start with it. Have patience with me, please. It was in 
Vienna, ten years ago, when I was studying music. Going to 
my lessons, I often paused at a small house in the Berg Gasse, 
the large gates of which were sometimes ajar. I like to look at 
backyards, you see. They fascinate me; they give me an 
intimate glimpse; a bit of ‘backyard-poetry’ you might say. 

“Passing the house twice a week, I sometimes stopped and, 
slipping through the gatcs, I looked at the little courtyard 
with delight. I remember trees, shrubs, a few flowers. There 
was poetry there, a certain order, simplicity—charm. It was 
lovely. 

“T discovered that a certain Dr. Sigmund Freud lived in 
this house, and I immediately liked him. He was my friend 
for years without ever knowing it. One day I asked my teacher, 
Cesia Kaufler, an exquisite young pianist, about: Freud. She 
lived in the same house where Freud’s daughtcr-in-law, 
Esthi Freud and her family lived. Cesia told me some touching. 
and amusing stories about Freud and his family. She spoke 
of his humour and kindliness, as well as his profound scholar- 
ship and integrity in connection with his great discovery— 
psychoanalysis. But I was not yet interested in meeting him. 
I was only seventeen, too young and healthy, too uncomplicated 
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as yet to be truly interested. My introduction to psycho- 
analysis came about in another way. 

“Frequently walking in Vienna’s lovely parks, I used to 
notice, whenever I stopped to rest, that men and women who 
sat down near me invariably began to talk to me about them- 
selves. I became more and more interested in people and 
their confessions, and began to study Freud, including his 
Interpretation of Dreams. Gradually, I began to apply my 
knowledge and imagination to my dreams, as well as to the 
dreams of my ‘patients’. After I had finished studying Freud, 
I read Adler, Stekel, Bleuler and Kretschmer. These men 
gave occasional lectures in Vienna and I went to every one 
of them. Psychoanalysis and related fields became a serious 
study of mine. I wanted to learn more and more about the 
human psyche. I wanted to dig deep, increase my knowledge 
and I felt that this could be done best by going through 
analysis myself. 

“But this was easier said than done, for I could not find 
the right analyst. I went to half a dozen, but to me they 
seemed only physicians, interested in cases, not in souls. 
After introducing myself I spoke to them for a while, then 
decided not to start at all. They were as little interested in 
me as I in them. There was no rapport. Something was 
missing. 

“And there was something else very important. Though 
I knew that Freud himself believed in more than merely 
sexual motivations, still his whole philosophy was based on, 
and influenced by his theory of sex. His analysis, accordingly, 
was mainly medical and therapeutic. But this was not what 
I was searching for. 

“T was in search of Spirit and Soul, of Height and Depth, 
of Water and Air, of the vertical dimension in man. Solidly 
anchored in ‘earth’, that is in the instincts, hence rather secure, 
I was craving for the opposite element within me: for air, for 
flight, for ‘Pneuma’—for the Great Universal Spirit. In short, 
I was interested in a type of metaphysics that could not be 
achieved through Freud. 

“It is all important to remember that Freud was of a differ- 
ent generation, with different problems. He could have been 
my grcat-grandfather. People and problems change. We do 
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not live in the Victorian era any more. We no longer have the 
same pressures and problems. We are not plagued by sex as 
much as they were. As a result of today’s more norinal 
intellectual and physical life and attitudes, young women 
do not suffer as much from the ‘vapours’ as they used to do 
in Freud’s time. 

‘Let us also remember that many of the ‘Freudian problems’ 
are problems of early youth, the adjustment of young people 
during and after puberty. Or they are problems of adjustment 
of the neurotic person to society; or else problems of a parti- 
cular type of person to society. 

“Let us take a Hitler, for instance. In my mind, he is a 
severe neurotic as well as a dangerous psychopathic personal- 
ity. Now, I do not believe that we can change a true, a genuine, 
neurotic merely by analysing him. I mean to say, we cannot 
change a person’s character or make-up merely by analysis. 
They are just made that way. Some neurotics are devilish by 
nature. They are obsessed by devils and devilry, sometimes 
even, as in the case of Hitler, by Satan himself. They'll never 
change into ordinary people or become pure and white like 
angels. I mean to say that one can analyse neurotic symptoms— 
for example, treat phobias and dissolve complexes. But one 
cannot change the neurotic personality any more than one 
can change the anatomy of his nose or the tissue of his kidneys. 

‘Now, to treat a neurotic symptom is the job of the psycho- 
analyst..To treat the psychotic or neurotic personality is the 
job of the psychiatrist. But to develop the personality of a 
fine, deep and healthy individual, through a particular type 
of analysis, is the job of the educator: the Guru, the ‘Great 
Teacher’. Don’t you think so, Mr. Bose?” 

“Definitely, Mrs. Kurti! I’m following you and I fully 
agree. But go on, how did you discover Jung? Your Great 
Teacher and Educator?” 

“Well, deep within me I had a certain image of the teacher, 
the magician, the spiritual guide; a completely unconscious 
idea, and a strange craving and urge to find him. One day I 
passed a bookstore and saw in the window a book entitled 
Modern Man in Search of the Soul, by C. G. Jung. I bought it, 
and I can hardly convey what an exciting experience this was 
to me. Besides the subconscious, besides complexes, besides 


sex, there was the groping soul, the searching spirit—philo- 
sophy, religion and metaphysics! 

“Yes indeed, modern man has lost his soul and must find it 
again. And he can do it only by going through a certain inner 

rocess: through an inner work, an ‘opus’, a certain ‘way’. By 
developing a special attitude, by experiencing a special analy- 
sis—given by a special and rare person—he can achieve the 
overall goal of becoming ‘whole’ or integrated. 

‘Now the real teacher and analyst combines qualities and 
abilities that are essential for bringing about this rebirth of 
the personality. In a sense, he is like an expert obstetrician 
who does the right thing at the right moment. The cycle of 
growth is a natural one; yet, it calls for consummate knowledge 
and experience to help the spiritual child to be born. In brief 
the analyst should be a spiritual man, as you, Mr. Bose.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Kurti. But what about taking up the 
profession yourself? What about growing and maturing into 
it? What about reading and educating yourself even more? 
What about going through an analysis yourself?” 

“Some day I’ll try to do all that you suggest, Mr. Bose. The 
process is slow. You see, I have both an analyst and a great 
teacher in mind. And it is hard to find such a person. Jung 
would be ideal for this purpose—marvellous—but he is in 
Switzerland. I am married, so I have to find my analyst right 
here in Berlin. What else is there to do? It is a problem. 

“But I have talked entirely too much about myself, Mr. 
Bose, I feel embarrassed. I should like to know more about 
India—Indian thought, Indian philosophy. I should like to 
read a lot. Would you mind, some time, giving me a list of 
books ?”’ 

“Certainly, Mrs. Kurti. Read all you can by Gandhi. Then 
read the works by Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. By all 
means read the Gita and the Upanishads. Read the works by 
rapa ae And then let me know what you think of 
t em,”’ 

“T surely will, Mr. Bose. Tam looking forward very much to 
reading all these books. But Mr. Bose, you once mentioned 
that you yourself were actively interested in one of the Hindu 


: yeteans of thought. May I ask you to tell us something about 
it r 3” 
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“Gladly, Mrs. Kurti. There was a time when I myself was 
swept away by the search for spirit. I, too, was looking for a 
great spiritual teacher. Some day I shall tell you about it.” 

Feeling that he was reticent about speaking of his personal 
experiences, I said: 

“Mr. Bose, I remember you said something about Yoga. 
Would you mind telling us a word about this system? I am 
deeply interested in all that the Hindus have to say on the 
subject. They are so tremendously ahead of us.” 

“The theme is endless, Mrs. Kurti. But I can give you a 
short outline, a mere shell, that may tell you something—or 
nothing. The truth itself, as in analysis, has to be experienced. 
The ‘way’ alone is revealing, only the way. Now to the ‘shell’, 

“Yoga is one of the darsanas, or orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy. It probably was formulated by Patanjali who is 
said to have lived about 300 A.D. It is a branch of the Sankhya 
system, but it includes also another principle: Isvara, the Lord, 
the Universal Soul. The sacred syllable Om is one of his appe- 
llations. Now, the aim of Yoga is the complete union with the 
Supreme Spirit, regarded as perfect, eternal and omniscient, 
and not subject to Karma. The union may be achieved by the 
suppression of all activity and is supplemented by meditation 
and concentration. There are eight ways to achieve such a goal. 
To name only some of them: special postures, breathing in a 
particular way, holding the breath, profound meditation that 
resolves itself into profound trance—the union with the Great 
Universal Soul. All this is naturally based on a certain conduct 
and an earnest and restrained way of life.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Bose,” remarked Alex. ‘““What 
you have said is most interesting to me. I have always admired 
the Yoga system, particularly the physical achievements of 
posture, breath control, the holding of breath, etc. The goal 
achieved is unbelievable and I would say perhaps not quite 

understood by us Europeans.” ae 

| “Thank you, Mr. Bose,’”’ I added quietly. ‘Breath 1s life. 

| Life branches out into spirit—the Great Universal Spirit. 
Thank you, thank you, Mr. Bose.” 

Mr. Bose gave us his Buddha smile. Then he rose slowly, 
Yogi-like, and said: “Mr. and Mrs. Kurti, I say good-bye to 
you. I shall be leaving for London shortly. Write me there at 
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the American Express Company. It was good to talk to you 
and I hope to see you again some day.” 

We walked with him to the door, shook hands, and felt the 
aura spreading. We looked a long while at the straight, digni- 
fied figure, with the light Gandhi cap, as it slowly dissolved in 


the mist. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


LAST VISIT 


Tue mid-thirties! The very earth is trembling under our 
feet. Germany is preparing for war. Air shelters are being 
built, weapons are being manufactured, rearmament is in full 
swing. A mighty army is being prepared to strike anywhere, at 
any time. 

One hears stories about concentration camps, massacres, 
purges and sadistic practices. The leaders of the opposition 
have long since been eradicated. Jews are being killed by the 
thousands, driven from their homes, and deprived of their 
jobs and possessions. 

The small neighbouring countries—Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and the Balkan States—are aware of the danger. Even 
reactionary countries, such as Poland and Hungary, occa- 
sionally have their doubts. Sad experience—the lesson of 
history—has taught them the bitter fact that might makes 
Tight. 

But England and France are asleep. They seem utterly 
unaware that it is Germany’s undeviating determination to 
conquer and rule Europe. For the time being only east of 
the Rhine; later on, perhaps also west of the Rhine. 

Internally and externally, the fifth column has already in- 
vaded the countries of Europe: organized fascism as well as 
inner weakness—fear, betrayal, stupidity and lack of vision— 
are undermining Europe step by step. 

I am watchful and pessimistic, prepared to leave Germany 
whenever circumstances demand it. We have obtained the 
necessary papers for emigration to the United States, and are 
urging our families to follow our example. 

In spite of all the terror and horror, in spite of all the sadness 
and sorrow, there are still a number of things that make life 
enjoyable. There is art, music, good books and, above all, 
a handful of interesting friends with whom we can freely 
discuss the problems of the times. There are long walks into 
the beautiful wooded surroundings of Berlin, where we may 
relax, listen to the song of birds, savour the colour and 
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ce of the flowering world, and have an occasional 
of the lovely lakes. 

Another absorbing experience is a Jungian analysis, which 
I have recently started and which inspires and fascinates me. 

Also, the furnishing of our new, small apartment takes much 
of our time and attention. We are pioneering in the modern 
style and are resolved to furnish our apartment in a functional 
way. Though we have purchased some of the furniture, we 
have designed several pieces and are pleased with’ the 


fragran 
swim in one 


results. 
We are in favour of streamlined things, of the functional 


style, of modern living. We are tired of the “plush and dust” 
of the Victorian era, its complications, its insincerity, its lack 
of style. We resent the spirit of our forebears, their lack of 
taste and down-to-earth philosophy, and are resolved to 
introduce our own. ideas into the forms of modern living. To be 
functional, practical, simple—that is the modern generation’s 
cry! 

"Eventually, however, we shall tire of this unimaginative 
‘“underdone” style, this cold understatement of things, and 
return to older and finer patterns. We shall be bored by 
streamlined houses, antiseptic, office-style furniture, slick 
objects d’art, (all of them expressing the modern era of coldness, 
emptiness and frustration) and return to more graceful patterns. 


My husband has just left for work, and I am still at break- 
fast. As I get up to open the window and let the bright, yellow 
sun stream in, the bell rings unexpectedly. Who can it be? 

I rush to open the door and give a little astonished cry, a 
shout of joy, for Subhas Chandra Bose stands before me. We 
have moved twice since he has visited us. How has he ever 
found us? 

“Oh Mr. Bose, what a surprise! How wonderful to see yo 

“Good to see you, Mrs. Kurti, how are you e 

Me ine, Mr. Bose, but do come in and make yourself comfort- 
a e.”? 

“Thank you, Mrs. Kurti. I see you have a new apartment. 
Very nice, indeed!” 

“I am glad you like it, Mr. Bose. I can hardly believe my 
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eyes—can it really be you? We haven’t seen you for ages! 
May I ask if you come directly from India?” | 

“No, no, directly from Vienna. I am here on business, and 
I shall stay for only a couple of days.” 

Pausing, he glances quizzically at my enormous figure. I 
receive the message: 

“No, no, Mr. Bose,” I extlaim, “it’s not obesity, nor quin- 
tuplets, I hope! I am expecting only one little baby!” 

‘‘What an interesting experience, Mrs. Kurti. I hope you’ll 
be very happy with your baby.” 

We chat for a few moments about various inconsequential 
things. Then our mood changes and we become serious. There 
are so miany questions in our minds. The times are threatening. 
Dreadful things have been happening. I am eager to discuss 
events, but hesitate. Guessing my thoughts he suddenly says: 

“Mrs. Kurti, I am surprised at you. Conditions are forbid- 
ding, the spirit terrible! Why do you stay here? You should leave 
this country, the sooner the better!” 

“‘We are planning to, Mr. Bose. We are aware of.the danger 
and shall return to Czechoslovakia as soon as possible.” 

“To Czechoslovakia? But Mrs. Kurti, Czechoslovakia is far 
too close and far too weak. It is the neighbour of a powerful 
and aggressive country. It is in a highly precarious position. 
I thought you once mentioned the United States.” 

“So I did, Mr. Bose. We have received our affidavits and 
are waiting for the quota. It takes a long time to obtain a visa 
to the United States. In the meanwhile we are taking care of 
the preliminaries. It is not easy to leave one’s job, one’s country, 
one’s family, all that one has loved and treasured. But we are 
leaving for the United States just as soon as possible.” 

“Well, just don’t keep postponing. The very earth is trembl- 
ing under our feet. Conditions are precarious.” 

“Yes, I know. I have no illusions whatsoever. I know all 
about the Nazis, their concentration camps, their methods of 
violence and ruthlessness. And I am also aware of the impend- 
ing war. It will come and it will be hell.” 

“Quite so. Then please don’t wait.” 

“Well, we are leaving soon.”’ 

“Soon?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 
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All this was said with great reticence, in the extraordinary 
way that was his. But beneath it all, I felt his concern and I 
was grateful for it. I was also glad to note his deep contempt 
for the Nazis, a feeling which he did not attempt to hide from 
me. 


Years later, I learned that he had been an ardent sociilist, 
though I had no idea how far left he had stood. At that time 
many intellectualls, all over the world, were joming the Com- 
munist Party. They were impressed by its idealistic aims, and 
convinced of the integrity of their leader Stalin. 

Hardly had the world emerged from the terrors of the First 
World War, when the depression of the early thirties struck, 
creating widespread poverty, a state of emergency, all over 
Europe and in America. Beggars lined the streets of the big 
cities. Tramps and vagrants swarmed all over the parks and 
roadsides of the United States, 

It is only with the greatest difficulty that the “affluent 
society” of today’s Western world—with its wealth of in- 
expensive goods, its equal Opportunity for all, its immense 
buying power—can picture the pitiful condition< that srevailed 
through those years. 

The technical revolution, that was to propel tne economic 
development and open the gold mines of the world, had hardly 
begun. Hence it was generally accepted that only the Planned 
Society, that is socialism, could solve the problem of poverty 
and recurrent depression. 

It was not foreseen at the time that the march of industry 
with its incredible technological development—automation, 
super-transportations and distribution—would go a long way 
towards solving economic problems. Not only have these 
developments Surpassed the hopes of the capitalists, but they 
have gone far beyond even the wildest dreams of the socialists. 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Bose as well as other thinking 
People all over the world, Joined the Socialist Party. I had 
never known how far left he stood, but from his general philoso- 
Ophy and poise, I could only conclude that, in his innermost 
heart, he was more of a Socialist than a Communist. I felt that 


© believed more in evolution than in revolution, more in the 
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orderly ways of nature than in force and violence, even if at a 
given moment, for practical political reasons, he might use 
radical methods and go along with the Communists as he was 
now doing with the Fascists. 

“What are you thinking about, Mrs. Kurti?” he suddenly 
exclaimed with a serious smile. “I have the feeling that you 
are trying to read me, are you not?” 

He paused, then continued: 

“Look after the means, and the end will take care of itself, 
so says Gandhiji. I think you agree with him, Mrs. Kurti. Who 
would not? This is not always possible, however. There are 
times when one has to act swiftly and with decision. I do believe 
in the great political values of non-cooperation and non- 
violence. But in this decade, in the thirties, non-violence alone 
cannot get us to the final goal. But may we now turn to an 
entirely different topic, Mrs. Kurti? Let’s consider psycho- 
analysis, all right?” 

“Psychoanalysis!” I said in utter amazement. 

“Yes, psychoanalysis. Suppose we continue where we left 
off. Do you remember my last visit, Mrs. Kurti? I remarked 
that I too was interested in psychoanalysis. In fact, if it had 
not been for India, I should actually have preferred psychology 
to politics. The world of the subconscious—dreams, their in- 
terpretation, the mystery of the symbol, the whole procedure 
of psychoanalysis, fascinates me. 

“When I last talked to you, Mrs. Kurti; you were in search 
of an analyst. Did you ever find one? And, may I ask, is he a 
Freudian or a Jungian? I still do not know much about Jung 
and his philosophy. I should like very much to know more 
about his basic ideas, Mrs. Kurti.”’ 

“To answer your first question, Mr. Bose, yes, I have found 
a Jungian analyst. And concerning your second question, it is 
hard.indeed to put Jung’s ideas into words. As with Yoga, one 
has actually to tread the path. One cannot talk about it. One 
cannot explain it, or demonstrate it like a physical object. 
One cannot communicate it to a person until he is ready for it. 
You, of course, are not only ready, but have arrived at it; you 
are already whole and integrated. And this is exactly what 
Jung is concerned with—the whole man. 

“As you will see, Mr. Bose, Jung is not only a medical man, 


put a cultural analyst—a teacher. His aim is the psychological 
development of man.” 

“You mean to say that Jung is a guru, a great teacher, Mrs. 
Kurti? But Freud also is a man of great imagination. He is a 
genius and artist in his own right. A strange, courageous 
person. Both as a man and doctor, Freud is outstanding. It is 
true, however, that he over-stresses the sexual factor and certain 
complexes that go with it.” , 

“Nobody denies that sex is a most important factor, but 
there are other factors too, of course.” 

“Quite so, Mrs. Kurti. People vary: they have different 
natures, hence different complexes. Some people need a Freud, 
others a Jung. We cannot be dogmatic about it.” 

“I am not surprised, Mr. Bose, that you can see the issue so 
clearly. Yes indeed some people need a Freud and some others 
a Jung. Some are devoted to “‘earth,” they are rooted in it—in 
the rockbed of the psyche with its deep primitive drives and 
instincts. These people flock to Freud. Others choose the 
‘father,’ and the great liberating ascent to him: the flight 
towards light, mind, intellect, the great Universal Spirit. 
They choose Jung. And others again have no preference. They 
accept both: mother and father, earth and sky, emotion and 
intellect.” 

“Very true, Mrs. Kurti. I believe I belong to the latter 
group.” 

“So do I, Mr. Bose. I believe I accept both, mother and 
father. But since my true foundation is in the instincts, since 
I am deeply rooted in them, I need occasionally—in dreams or 
phantasy, to reach out and touch the sky and bathe in light. 
With other words, I need religion and metaphysics.” 

“I am glad to hear that, Mrs. Kurti. I could not exist 
without either.” 

“You are a true Indian, Mr. Bose. The Hindus have been 
outstanding metaphysicians. Now Jung has proveén that a basic 
religious function exists in man and, furthermore, that it is 
dangerous to neglect it. He has proven empirically the enor- 
mous therapeutic value of the spiritual approach.” 

“That does not surprise me, Mr. Kurti. The spirit is a 
great healer. But could you tell me more about his actual 


approach? Does he analyse people by way of dreams, for in- 
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stance. And could you tell me something about the most 
important Jungian concepts. I know next to nothing about his 


theories.” 
I was surprised and puzzled. Why did Mr. Bose really want 


to know about psychoanalysis? The Hindu approach to the 
great questions of life was so much deeper. I was mystified 
but complied with his wishes. ° 
“Just as you have spoken about Yoga, Mr. Bose, and given 
me an outline—a mere shell, as you say—so I might try and 
explain a few Jungian terms. For example, the concepts of 
extraversion and introversions. Terms, I am sure, everybody 
knows about today. Or the theory of the collective unconscious 
and the archetypes. And last, the process of individuation 
itself; the striving of the individual for psychic wholeness. 
“Freud’s subconscious holds only the forgotten, undesirable 
or suppressed contents of one’s personal experiences. But the 
contents of Jung’s collective unconscious are drawn from a- 
common human source inherited from our ontogenetic and 
philogenetic ancestry—that is from our human and prehuman 
beginnings. These contents appcar in our dreams and visions, 
as well as in the concepts of the insane all over the world. 
“But I really hesitate to indulge in explanations of this sort. 
Only experience can prove the point and clarify the indefined 


and perhaps undefinable mystery of the collective unconscious 


and the archetypes. 
“I might add, perhaps, that Jung regards the mind not only 
as the container of past expericnces, as does Freud, but also 


as the cradle of future developments. Also, in Jung’s opinion, 
the personal subconscious joins with the collective unconscious 
and its fundamental ideas and trends to form one single func- 


tional whole.” 

“If I understand correctly, Mrs. Kurti, Freud applies 
analysis solely for therapeutic reasons and not also for educa- 
tional purposes. Am I right?” 

“Quite so, Mr. Bose. Freud’s aim was to restore man, 
especially the psychically sick man, to his natural being. He 
achieved this by making him aware of his instinctual nature. 
Jung calls this stage the restoration of the natural man. There 


is, however, another and later stage in the psychological deve- 
lopment of the individual. One with which Jung was primarily 
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concerned. It occurs when man matures and middle age 
approaches. Then the unconscious calls for the development of 
the higher man, or as Jung calls it, the self. It is a new centre 
of psychic life which is superior to the ego and which contains 
elements from both, the unconscious and the conscious, One 
could call this stage the restoration of the spiritual man.” 

“J see, Mrs. Kurti. In your opinion, Freud is preéminently 

a medical man, whose alm is to help the neurotic, am I not 
right? I agree, that analysis should be introduced also for 
educational purposes to develop and perfect the healthy per- 
sonality. However, in several of his works and in certain re- 
marks to his disciples, Freud does not seem to object to this prin- 
ciple. In fact, he appears to favour it. He indicates that not 
only the doctor but also the educator should have a share in 
psychoanalysis. It is true, however, that his goal is more 
medical than educational and his philosophy more intellectual 
than spiritual. But man consists not only of body but also of 
soul. Yes indeed, there are certain spiritual needs that you 
Europeans overlook completely. 

“Extremely interesting, Mrs. Kurti, this Jung is a discoverer, 
Sometime I hope to read and study his works. I confess though 
that I still cling to Freud. Perhaps because I had too much of 
flight and light in my life. Could be. You are quite right—we 
in the East have neglected body and intellect, while you in the 
West have neglected soul and spirit. Hence we are suffering 
from physical starvation, and you from spiritual starvation. It 
is likewise correct that Freud’s era was suffering from sexual 
repression and, in turn, that your generation is suffering from 
spiritual repression and starvation. Yes indced, life docs not 
stand still—it is dynamic and not static. The needs of succceding 
generations do change, and we must adjust and find the answers 
to present-day needs. Like you, I believe that Jung has found 
some important answers for us.” 

“Oh Mr. Bose, Jung is fascinating. Deep, deeper, deepest. 
He is desperately necded today. He is a giant, Mr. Bose, a 
spiritual giant. Don’t you think that Western man, who has 
lost contact with earth and the universe, the deep, earthly and 
cosmic forces within him, must undergo a new type of educa- 
tion; a certain constructive analysis which will bring him back 
to himself and make him whole and healthy again? He has 
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lost his soul, so he must find it again. He has become shallow, 
so he must become deep again. He is merely horizontal, so he 
must become vertical again. He is a materialist and pragma- 
tist, so he must become an idealist—a spiritual being again.” 

“Very true, Mrs. Kurti, Western man has lost his soul and 
must find it again. He must struggle and find his own answers. 
This is a most important task. And from what you say, I 
believe that Jung can help a great deal.” 

“IT am convinced of it, Mr. Bose.” 

“I also believe with you, Mrs. Kurti, that Western culture 
has arrived at a dangerous point, because of its complete 
spiritual bankruptcy. There is an impoverishment, a drying-up, 
of the spirit caused by exaggerated materialism. Everything 
in your culture—love, marriage, business, politics, art, science 
—is approached from a materialistic point of view. There is 
an alieniation from the deep natural and spiritual sources 
within—call it the sub-conscious if you like. And I believe the 
way to correct this, and to win balance and sanity again, lies 
in a pedagogical and not a medical analysis, the aim of which 
is the maturing of the individual. Not all the people of India 
are mature—not by a long shot—hence such a system might 
help us too. And I believe that Jung can help a great deal. So 
can Freud. Both are needed, and must share their knowledge 
and philosophy with humanity.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bose, I fully agree with you. Both men have 
made great contributions to our knowledge. One helped to 
develop the instinctual nature of man; the other his spiritual 
nature. I wonder whether there is any school or system in 
India, that helps to develop both, man’s physical and spiritual 
nature ?” 

“Yes indeed, Mrs. Kurti, we Hindus have developed 
various systems for the development of both body and spirit. 
I have already mentioned Yoga to you. Its true end is self- 
realization. It leads to the experience of oneness with the 
absolute—the universal soul. In Atman lies the ultimate 
reality. 

“In the Upanishads God creates the universe from his own 
substance. He pervades the universe. He is identical with it. 
And he is identical with the human soul. Yoga is one of the 
ways to reach this unity. The goal is not easy to achieve. 
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Even in our country there is only a handful of true Yogis. 
Though as individuals we are much nearer to the grasp of 
the soul than you—we are one with it. But don’t forget that we 
belong to an ancient culture—that we have an older and deeper 
back-ground than you Europeans.” 

‘*Yes indeed, Mr. Bose.’’ 


‘‘We Indians have done a great deal for the development of 
the spirit, Mrs. Kurti. But we do not know much of psycho- 
analysis, nor have we ever developed a system of pedagogical 
analysis such as you have in mind. With us it goes deeper, you 
see, at least with some of us. However, times are changing, 
and we Indians have to change with them. We shall have to 
become westernized, in order to compete with you. We shall 
have to borrow from your civilization. And though we intend 
to continue to cultivate our own spiritual heritage, we must 
still absorb your new ideas—as for instance, psychoanalysis. 
We must become analytical. But first of all, we shall have to 
overcome our dreadful poverty. Take over methods of pro- 
duction—introduce science and engineering once we are free. 
But tell me, Mrs. Kurti, how do you suppose that such a type 
of analysis could actually bring about such a deep change in 
the individual ?”’ 


“Mr. Bose, it is very hard for me to speak about it, but 
Pll do my best.” 

“I can well understand, Mrs. Kurti, that one cannot easily 
express in words the process of individuation, or the way to 
psychic wholeness. But I suppose it is done by Jung among 
others, also through the interpretation of dreams. Am I right?” 

“Quite so, Mr. Bose. With the help of the analyst, one 
interprets, among others, also dreams—or a series of dreams— 
until one arrives at a certain climax. Then the collective un- 
conscious produces a dream—Jung calls it a great dream— 
which indicates that one is approaching the goal, and is ready 
to absorb or integrate certain cgntents of the collective un- 
conscious into one’s own consciousness. One of these typical 
dreams is the so-called Night Sea Journey, the voyage from this 
shore to the other—that is, from the shore of consciousness to 
that of the collective unconscious.” 

“Most interesting, Mrs. Kurti. Would you describe such a 
dream to me? I know it may seem presumptuous to ask you 
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this question. But, as you know, I-am asking for a collective 
and not a personal reason.” 

“J am afraid, Mr. Bose, that I am really not equipped to 
give you an answer. I feel so inadequate, but I’ll try. Let us 
say, a person dreams that he is boarding a ship. Though he 
had only a small pleasure trip in mind, he soon is informed by 
a member of the crew that he is crossing the Pacific in order 
to sail to Sumatra. As the events on the boat reveal, the goal 
of the journey is, by no means, the island of Sumatra, but it is 
the Great Mother, Anima Mundi, or the Universal Soul. In the 
dream, the name Sumatra indicates ‘Mother.’ Sumatra or sum 
mater means in Latin “I. am the mother,” and in Sanskrit 
su-ma-tra says the same even more completely. It signifies 
Shakti, the creative or moving power of the universe.” 

‘‘Most interesting, Mrs. Kurti. You have an old soul.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bose, even so, I am only a beginner.” 

“T don’t believe so, Mrs. Kurti.” 

“You see, I started my analysis only a few months ago.” 

“One is born old, Mrs. Kurt.” 

“Possibly, Mr. Bose.” 

“Now Mrs. Kurti, may I sum up. If I understand correctly, 
jung is primarily concerned with the restoration of the “higher 
man” within man’s psyche. He thinks that besides sexuality and 
its complexes, besides the intellect and a certain personal 
sub-conscious, there is the groping soul and the searching 
spirit. Who would ever deny it? Jung apparently believes also 
that psychology and philosophy should not be separated. We 
Hindus accept this. He also thinks that modern man has lost 
his soul and must find it again. And that he can do this only if 
he goes through a certain inner process whereby he acquires a 
widened consciousness. And that an analysis, given by a special 
person, might help him to achieve this goal.” 

“Right, Mr. Bose. And the analyst, besides having ex- 
perience and training, should be a person of spiritual depth. 
Otherwise he can never be a true guide for others. He must 
be a spiritual person—as you are, Mr. Bose.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Kurti. But what about you? As I said 
before, some day you will have to take up that profession 
yourself. Analysis is an art, Mrs. Kurti. Art is creative, and 
creation goes beyond theory. And in the end not theory, but 
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your own inner self, your own spirit, has ultimately to decide 
how to guide yourself and others. I would say that you are 
well equipped for the task.” 

“Mr. Bose, I scarcely deserve your praise. I have dreadful 
faults. Earth is very strong in me and often over-shadows 
spirit. I have a long way to go. However, I shall try. I shall 
keep you informed, may I?” 

“Of course, Mrs. Kurti, please do. And write me more 
about this dream Sumatra. In a sense every man is a ship. 

’ We all have to cross the sea of life. And we all arrive at the 
same port. ; 

“But it is getting late and I have to leave now, Mrs. Kurti. 
I really don’t know when I'll see you again. The hour draws 
near, war is inevitable, freedom is in sight. But please watch 
out for yourself and your family.” 

“I certainly shall, Mr. Bose. And please take care of your- 
self. I trust that your country may be freed, and that it grows 
great and rich. Yet that, true to its nature and destiny, it may 
remain mature and mellow. Take care, Mr. Bose, will you?” 

“Tll try. Now, good bye! And my best regards to your 
husband. Greet him for me and tell him to leave this country 
soon.” 

“T shall, Mr. Bose.” 

We shook hands. Then he left. Disappeared forever. I never 
saw him again. 


Where are you now, my friend? Deeply buried in the 
Japanese earth? Mingling with its soil? Dead, my friend? Or 
as the story goes, are you in some hidden monastery, an 
adorer and initiate of the great Universal Spirit? Or are you 
a wandering beggar and sanyasin, appearing now and then 
in this or that village; talking now and then with this or that 
peasant or worker or saint?~ 

Whatever did happen, whatever may be the case—greetings 
to you, my brother. May this letter find you in peace, whether 
in this world or the other. 

OM OM OM. 
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23 Avenue Beau Sejour 
Geneva 
23.2.34 


Dear Mrs. KurTI, 

I was so glad to receive your card from Vienna. In fact I was 
surprised because I did not expect that you would be there. 

I was in due receipt of long letter of the 22nd December and it 
was very interesting. I am sorry for not having replied to it earlier. 

“Samya” means “equality.” “Samyavadi’’ means “one who 
believes in equality.” “Sangha” means Society or Association. The 
idea of Samya is a very old Indian conception—first popularized 
by the Buddhists 500 years before Christ. I therefore prefer this 
name to the modern names now popular in Europe. 

The younger generation in India are all impatient. They think 
with me that Gandhi is too good and too moderate im his ideas 
and his action. We want a more radical and more militant policy. 
Nehru’s ideas are more in our favour. But in action, he gives full 
support to Gandhi. His head pulls one way and his heart in another 
direction. His heart is with Gandhi. 

I should be very glad if you kindly send me all the articles you 
read about India in the European Press. 

The Japanese are in my opinion the “British” of the East. The 
Chinese are of course much more likeable as a race—because they 
are human, kind and ethical. 

You want to know what I studied. Well—I first studied Philo- 
sophy—called in England—‘‘mental and moral Sciences.” After 
that I qualified for the administrative service and had to study 
many subjects like Economics, History, Political Science, Geography, 
Law etc. Later on I resigned from the Service because I did not 
want to serve the foreign Government. 

I was very fond of Psychology myself and also studied Experi- 
mental Psychology for some time. If I had not taken to Political 
life—I would probably have been a psychologist. 

Which book of Agnes Smedly are you speaking of? She is a very 
able and clever writer. 

I shall be meeting R. R. soon.' His sister I have met recently 
and she works for the India Committee here in Geneva. 

1 Romain Rolland. 
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And how are you now? Have you read Sunderland’s book “India 
in Bondage?” . 

My health is better than before but still far from recovery. With 
best wishes, 


Yours ever sincerely, 


Subhas C. Bose 


P.S. 

Please write to me something about Vienna. 
On what subject should I write an article for 
the Czech Press? 


c/o American Express Company 
Vienna 


22.12.35 


Dear Mrs. KurmTI, 

I was very glad to receive your kind letter of the 27th October 
and later on, the article on R. R. I am sorry for the delay in replying 
to your letter. I have also neglected to order for a copy of my book 
for you. Please pardon me for it. Today I am writing to my publishers 
and I hope that within a week you will get it. 

I agree with you about the trust in the younger generation. In 
India, also, the fight is going on between the old and the young. 
Often I find that the young are hampered by the old and a bitter 
conflict takes place. But we shall come out victorious. 

It is possible that I may come to Berlin in January. I am now 
planning to go home in February. In case you come nearer to this 
place—please let me know. Perhaps we could (meet). For instance, 
one could easily travel to Bratislava from here. 

With kindest regards to Dr. Kurti and yourself, 


I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Subhas C. Bose 


PS. 


I often wonder why you stay in Berlin. Don’t 
you find the atmosphere suffocating ? 
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c/o The Superintendent of Police 
Darjeeling, India 
The 25th July, 1936 


Censored and passed 
Supdt. of Police 
Darjecling 


Dear Mrs. Kurt, 

It was extremely kind of you to write to me. Your letter Af the 
25th May reached me some time ago. I am sorry for being so late 
in replying. How did you come to know of what happened to me 
in India? I do not think you read the English papers and I did not 
write to you after I reached Bombay. Was there any news in the 
Berlin papers? 

I am greatly interested to learn from your letter that you are 
going to publish your poems and your articles on psychology. I 
wonder if I told you that I was a student of Psychology—bur latterly 
owing to my political work, I had to neglect it. Simce I came here 
I have been trying to read some Psychology again. At the present 
moment I am studying Freud’s book on Dreams and also applying 
his theory to the interpretation of my own dreams. Can you please 
tell me if any other psychologist has developed further Freud’s 
theory about the analysis and interpretation of Dreams? If so, 
please let me know the names of any books that have been published 
on the subject and if there is any translation in English I do not 
think. that any work has been done by English psychologists—but 
it is possible that German or French or Austrian psychologists 
have continued and developed Freud’s work on Dreams. 

There is another thing which would interest me greatly, but I 
hesitate to ask you because it is a rather personal question. I would 
like to know the names of your teachers in Psychology and also 
where you took your examinations. I have a purpose in asking this 
question. The subject in which you are interested, namely Edu- 
cational Psychology, should be of interest to many men and women 
all over the world. If you could make a useful study without being 
a regular student of a university (I have the impression that you 
have not been a regular student at a university for your studies in 
Psychology), there is no reason why other people, who may feel 
interested in the subject, but cannot join a university as a regular 
student, cannot follow your example and make a useful study of 

Psychology. 

I shall be greatly interested to:know what you think of Dr. Jung 
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when you meet him in Zurich. Have you met him before? By the 
way, can you let me know Dr. Jung’s latest book or brochure on 
psycho-analytical problems. How far has he developed his own 
ideas on Freud’s conception of repression and Freud’s method of 
psycho-analysis? I am quite unfamiliar with his work during the 
last ten years. 

With the books of Arthur Avalon I am of course familiar, but I 
have not read anything of Heinrich Zimmer. What are his books 
and have they been translated into English? Did you read Avalon’s 
books in English? 

You have referred to C. G. Jung’s books on “Soul Problems of 
the Present Time” and “Reality of the Soul.” This is not the same 
man as the Zurich psychologist, I think. Are these two books on 
purely psychological problems or on philosophical? And who is 
this Jung and where does he work? I shall enquire if the Calcutta 
University Library has these two books. 

Are you interested in Educational methods, in addition to edu- 
cational psychology? If you are, I shall recommend to you some 
people whom you could meet in Switzerland, who are working at 
new methods of education. 

Did you read Schweitzer’s latest book on Indian Mysticism and 
Ethics which came out in German last year? How did you like it? 

Have you read any of the works of Prof. Hauer? I think he is 
Professor of Sanskrit at the Gottingen University and is connected 
with the Glaubensbeurgung. Is public interest in his ideas on the 
increase or on the decline? 

I think I have written a sufficiently long letter to make up for 
my long silence. I hope you will be able to read my handwriting. 
Please excuse me for the many questions I have asked. 

I believe you are now having a busy time in Berlin in connection 
with the Olympic games. 

Kindest regards to Mr. Kurti and yourself. 


Yours sincerely, 


Subhas C. Bose 
Mrs. Kitty Kurti 
Berlin 


PS. 


If you mislay my present address, you can always write 
to my home address, 1 Woodburn Park, Calcutta, from 
where it will be forwarded to me. 


S.C. B. 
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Calcutta Medical College Hospital 
The 5th Jan. 1937 


Dear Mrs. KurTI, 

I got your long and interesting letter some time ago and am sorry 
for the delay in replying to it. I also got the list of books on Psycho- 
logy which you kindly sent me. In the meantime, I have been 
brought down to a Hospital in Calcutta, because I was not keeping 
good health at the place where I was interned near Darjeeling. 
I have been here since the middle of December last. I do not know 
how lgng I shall be staying here, but in all probability my stay 
will not be a long one. So, when you write to me again, please do 
so to my home address—Woodburn Park, Calcutta. They will 
forward the letter to me wherever I may happen to be at the ume. 

I am glad to know that you were on the Tatra Mountains. It 
must be very pretty there, judging from the pictures. 

I am feeling slightly better since coming here. The doctors are 
not doing a thorough examination in order to find out what is 
troubling me. One of my troubles is a bad throat ie. septic tonsils. 

When are you going to meet the psychologist Dr. Jung? If you 
go to Geneva, you should try to visit Dr. and Mrs. P. Geheeb. They 
were formerly running an international school at Odenwald in 
Germany. Now they have left Germany and taken charge of a 
school near Geneva. It is called Institute Monnier in Versoik which 
is less than half an hour’s train journey or taxi drive from Geneva. 
You will certainly like the Geheebs and their school I was there 
also and liked them very much. 

"T have not been able to do much study of late owing to my health 
—but I was reading Freud’s “Interpretation of Dreams” again 
and also trying to analyze some of my dreams. Did you meet old 
Freud in Vienna? If so, how did you like him and what did you 
talk? 

I shall close here today. Kind regards to Mr. Kurti and yourself. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Subhas C. Bose 


Mrs. Kitty Kurti 
Berlin 
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Calcutta, the 17th March, 1937 


Dear Mrs. Kurmi, ; 

Many thanks for your kind letter of the 30th January which I 
received on the 3rd March and your suggestions regarding treat- 
ment. Yes, I have heard a great deal about Bircher Benner of Zurich. 
His system is likely to do more good to Europeans who ordinarily 
consume a lot of meat and wine—than to me, who eat meat sparingly 
(or not at all) and do not ordinarily touch liquor. Nevertheless, | 
agree with what you have said about fruit, salad etc. and I have 
been following that kind of diet. Regarding other points, I have 
to wait till such time when I am free to follow my own line of diet 
and treatment. 

Yes, I have some nice friends in Zurich. They believe in “nature- 
cure” and vegetarian diet and have a cosmopolitan outlook on 
life. They also have a colony of their own at Bassersdorf, which. is 
20 minutes or so by train from Zurich. Please get into touch with 
Mr. Wemer Zimmerman and give him my warmest greetings. I 
am giving his old address and I hope he will still be there :— 


Mr. Werner Zimmerman 
Wirschaftsring Genossenscheft Zurich, Postfach 36F 
Hauptbahnhof, Zurich 
(Tel. F3521) 


If you happen to go to Zurich and meet Dr. Jung—please give me 
your impressions of the man and his work on Psychology. Do you 
know if there is an English translation of Rolland’s book—“The 
Enchanted Soul’’? 


Since you are studying Graphology now, why not analyze me 
as well? 


Please write to me more about Freud and his family—at least 
about those whom you have met. 

I am glad that you can move about now. Why don’t you go to 
North America as well—it will be a change from the European 
atmosphere. After all, the “New World” is different from the old 
(Europe). 

I can understand that you are feeling tired of town life—especially 
in a place like Berlin. It must therefore be a great relief to you to 
go into the country for some weeks. You will probably be in Switzer- 


land when this reaches Berlin—but I hope it will be forwarded to 
you in due course. 


I am still in Hos 


pital in Calcutta but I expect to be transferred 
elsewhere—though 


I don’t know where. My health is much the 
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rds and greetings to Mr. 
fore. Please convey my rega . 
same as Lipase same yourself. Many thanks for “serait iis Park, 
Kurti an rite to my permanent home address, | 
Please w 
Calcutta 


Yours sincerely, 


Subhas C. Bose 
Mrs. Kitty Kurti 


Berlin 


c/o Dr. N. R. Dharmavir, 
Dalhousie, Punjab 
3.6.37 
DEaR Mrs. Kurm, 


I am sorry I hay 


I have 

ng rest and change of climate. I shal} Stay here 

or some months This is a hill Station in the north-west of India 
about 2000 metres hig 
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Dalhousie, Punjab, India 
10.7.37 


Dear Mrs. Kurt, 

I was so glad to receive your kind letter of the 20th June and I 
am sorry for being so late in réplying to it. After my release I came 
here for recouping my health. This is a hill station in the north- 
west of India, about 2000 metres high and quiet. From here you 
can see the snow-capped mountains of the northem Himalayas, 
My health is much better now, but still not quite all right. I shall 
therefore stay here for two months more and then return to the 
plains to begin my work. It will not be possible to leave India now, 
because there is so much work to be done here. 

You said in your last letter that you had been expecting a baby. 
I hope you are now quite satisfied with the interesting and happy 
event and that both the child and yourself are doing well. 

What you have written about the psycho-analysts was very 
interesting. It is true that the atmosphere in Europe is full of selfish- 
ness. People have no peace of soul and many of them suffer from 
neurasthenia. The only cure for this is a spiritual and moral life. 
But the essence of a spiritual and moral life is to be unselfish. And 
you cannot easily find unselfishness in Europe. 

When do you go to America? I hope you will continue corres- 
pondence even when you are there. 

Here in India, our work progresses slowly. We have a very difficult 
task in front of us, but we are hopeful and optimistic. The position 
of our party is much stronger than it was a year ago. The Party has 
more influence and prestige now. But of course we realize that 
England will not easily give us what we want. 

With kindest regards to Mr. Kurti and yourself, 


I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
Subhas C. Bose 


was a t#24a and researcher tai <3 
Chandra Bose. She came to Calcutta several 
times to complete her research with the 
esteemed help of Dr. Sisir Kumar Bose of 
Netaji Research Institute. The book went out 
of print very quickly. Though enough time is 
gone in the meantime, we have much pleasure 
to bring out of reprint edition now to cater 
the needs of readers who want information 
about Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 


